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The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction: not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest— 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of Childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast: 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise; 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings; 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 
High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty Thing surprised: 
But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence: truths that wake, 
To perish never; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 
Nor Man nor Boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy! 
Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be, 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the Children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 


Wrtutiam WorpswortH 
From “Ode on Intimations of Immortality” 
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JAPAN’S VICTORY IS DEFEAT 


By WILLIAM FRANKLIN SANDS 
Formerly Secretary to American legations in Japan, Korea and various 
Latin American Countries; advisor to the Emperor of Korea. Now Pro- 
fessor of Diplomacy and American History in the School of Foreign 
Service, Washington, D. C. 


ENDELL WILLKIE’S book “One World” is stating a bald truth. 

Because he says it like a discovery of his own, our bored sophisti- 
cates set him down as naif. Henry Wallace is tagged by a new member 
of Congress with the somewhat flippant cliché of “globaloney.” Yet the 
Vice President as well as the late almost-successful presidential candidate 
is also stating a formidable truth: that this World War is a side-issue of 
a world-wide rebellion of the “colored” subject races against the “white” 
master race. 

And nothing is more striking in that regard than the current 
shocked realization of the extent of American ignorance of American 
history and therefore of our utter ignorance of American fundamen- 
tals, not only among new arrivals to American citizenship, but among us 
who have been Americans since the beginning and whose ancestors laid 
our foundations—as for instance, Earl Browder, a brilliant example of 
that ignorance. At the very moment that we have begun to realize all this, 
in the same newspapers, on the same page and in the same column and 
practically the same line, a campaign of education of Europe by us is be- 
ing launched, to teach Europeans the meaning of these American funda- 
mentals which, we now admit, we do not teach nor learn ourselves. Even 
though some cynics are amused by all this, to more of us who are the 
true realists a dawning consciousness has come of its relation, through 
the consequences of our lack of knowledge of the world, to inevitable 
waste of life in war and the halting of progress toward a peaceful civ- 
ilized life. We are in no position to educate Europe. Still less are we in 
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any position to educate Asia. We should do our part, most certainly 
and without question, but we may not be arrogant about the lessons we 
would teach, for it is precisely our own failure not only about our own 
American fundamentals but about the mind and soul of Asia which has 
put us where we are, from Pearl Harbor and from China to New Guinea. 
Truly, we have nothing to brag about. The young men in the South 
Pacific who are redeeming our disgrace and humiliation are not proud 
of those who put them there. As General Stilwell puts it, “We took a hell 
of a beating” on our basic front before we ever got inte the actual 
fighting, and we took that beating because we insisted on teaching Japan 
before we learned anything about ourselves, and without ever troubling 
to know who and what the Japanese are and what they want. It is 
enough to read and hear with some modicum of personal historical and 
geographical knowledge what is flowing currently from American au- 
thors, historians, diplomats, ranking naval officers and news commen- 
tators, to realize that we did not know what had struck us, and still have 
only a hazy notion. 

What has happened is a triple rebellion on a most fundamental mat- 
ter: (1) A general rebellion of Asia against Europe, Asia carrying with 
it Africa and the many color shades among those of Asia and Africa 
who share the same racial colorings among subjects and citizens of west- 
ern nations. That is a true race war. It bears a true color line. It is 
the most dangerous thing that is happening to the world today. (2) A 
growing rebellion in all Asia against the narrow-minded intellectual 
bigotry of Americans who insist on teaching Asia with no regard for 
Asiatic tender spots of conviction. Asia, with the one partial exception 
of Japan, is supremely conscious of metaphysics. We are not, and we 
are intentionally not. We are intentionally materialists. Net to be so 
argues to us Americans against “realism,” in which we are closer to the 
Japanese mind than we are to the rest of Asia. (3) And the third prong 
of this rebellion is a growingly bitter resentment among disappointed 
Asiatics against their spiritual letting down by the Japanese in the mo- 
ment of Asiatic victory under the leadership of Japan. In Asia both 
debate and action must have a recognizable virility based upon deep 
spiritual realities. They must have at least the subtlety of what the 
French call “vraisemblance.” Orientals do distinguish mentally between 
masculinity and eunuchism. To Asiatics, our materialistic ideology is 
non-creative, not masculine. It has no psyche. Take, for instance, Mo- 
handas Gandhi. He may be a saint, or not. He is certainly a profound 
psychologist. He can obtain colossal political results by apparently 
spiritual means. Americans on the contrary seem to Asiatics to be in- 
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tellectual eunuchs. The Japanese, fellow Asiatics, grasping all but one 
of the essentials of victory in this great rebellion of Asia against the 
West, have turned Asia to doubt the sincerity of Japan as well as to 
doubt the sincerity of the West. The one essential of victory which the 
Japanese lack is that which has caused them to be, to Asiatics, an offen- 
sively bastard people: the Japanese military government has lost the 
actuality of the spiritual; it is faking the spiritual. As soon as Asiatics 
saw that, Japan lost its Asiatic leadership. It is not bloodshed nor 
Japanese callousness to human suffering which is in question here. That 
is not greatly important to Asia. Asiatics have grown able to bear suf- 
fering and death. Wht has happened is that the Japanese are, in all 
their acts since they mastered parts of Asia, unconsciously but very 
really committing spiritual and intellectual rape upon India as well as 
China. India and China are the great intelligences of Asia. Japan 
never was. India and China could be to the evolution of Asia what 
Egypt and Greece were to Europe. Japan might be compared, in Asia, 
to the histerical Germany of Roman Europe. 

It is false that the Japanese are savages. Japanese are not more 
treacherous than most Europeans. Japanese are as loyal as most 
Europeans, no more, no less. Japanese are fighting men, hereditary 
warriors. They are no more hardened killers than the men of Dumas’ 
“Three Musqueteers,” or “The Forty-Five,” or all the men of the age 
to which they and the Condottieri and keen blades of Italy belonged, 
or the feuding daggers of Scots clansmen. We have forgotten that 
part of our own history. We do not understand the Japanese be- 
cause both we and they have acquired a half-caste materialistic psy- 
chology. We do not understand them and the Asiatic is beginning 
to mistrust us both for the same reason: because the Asiatic has be- 
gun to realize that the Japanese has become spiritually a mongrel. The 
Japanese is not clever enough to utilize his mastery of the western 
techniques and still keep his spiritual essence. In that, the Chinese or 
Indian feels, though the former does not say so aloud right now—or 
might even deny it on occasion—that Americans, based and founded as 
we are on deep, basic spiritual truths, have drifted into the same intel- 
lectual chaos which characterizes Japan. An educated Chinese or Indian 
would recognize that essential truth in America’s founding. Compare it, 
for example, with Beard’s or John Dewey’s or with Justice Felix Frank- 
furter’s ideas concerning the spiritual truths upon which America is 
founded and those of his bright young school of future lawmakers. Let 
them be compared with Japan’s psychology. Let them be compared with 
the evolution of Japan’s imperial policy. Naturally war was inevitable. 
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And Pearl Harbor. And the mentality of those responsible for that 
catastrophe. 

If any of that is clear, it should be clear that Japan copies nothing 
from the Axis, has no interest in the Axis except an utilitarian one. As 
far as Japan is concerned it is good that Europe should crumble, that 
Germany and Russia should, at least, weaken each other, and that Amer- 
ica, paying for its arsenal of democracy more than it can afford to pay 
indefinitely, will be forced to draw on Asia for raw materials—or suffer 
defeat. As Japan sees Europe, the Axis is convenient, the rest of western 
Europe is ruined in every sense. America is an enigma to Japan right 
now. Russia is even more so. Russia is now clearly Asiatic, not Euro- 
pean; and Russia is definitely spiritual. Even Bolshevistic atheistic 
communism is deeply though unconsciously religious. Russia cannot 
get away from God and from the human soul upon which the meta- 
physical person is based. Russia could still use a Japanese alliance. 
Russia could use a German alliance. Russia could use a merger of all 
Asia, and Japan is in the air about all of it. Between a Russian defeat 
and a Russian victory, Japan faces the spectre in any case of ever- 
growing Asiatic distrust of Japan’s spiritual debacle. That is not new. 
I referred to it in my introduction to Commander Miles DuVal’s 
(U.S.N.) “Cadiz to Cathay,” out of the conviction which began to grow 
in me when I was first assigned to the task of understanding Japan and 
its neighbors in 1896. Japan’s Russian problem is one of inclusion, not 
of exclusion; of powerful rivalry in the same field, but of serious doubt. 

Japan did realize, alone among western nations, the great strength of 
this world rebellion of Asiatic subject peoples against the totality of the 
West. Japan cleverly tried to place itself at its head, since Japan alone 
among Asiatic peoples was adept in Western materialism. Japan has 
proved, in forty-six years of my own personal experience, its thesis 
against China of the need to prove Asiatic weapons against a selected 
“white” nation. Japan had selected Spain in the Philippines for dem- 
onstration, but America replaced Spain there, and before that could be 
worked out Japan was forced into war with Russia and won. Japan then 
elected to follow up the demonstration by attack on China and lost, right 
then and there, in the moment of victory, and lost progressively, with 
each consolidation of victory. Wherever Japan is lodged, the rest of 
Asia is becoming increasingly antagonistic, but America too is not con- 
vincing Asia of anything but our own increasing materialism. We should 
not fake democracy. Asia knows, spiritually, what this democracy ought 
to mean. Japan risks utter defeat in victory because of that flaw. 
America risks utter failure to build victory in defeat for the same reason. 




















KOREA—THE COUNTRY AMERICA FORGOT 


By Rosert T. OLIVER 
Now with the War Food Administration. On leave from a Professorship 
at Bucknell University. 


N APRIL 22, 1943, the question of Korea—which for twenty-five 
years has rested on the shelf in the State Department—was pre- 
sented to the American Congress for judgment. Senator Alexander 
Wiley and Representative George D. O’Brien on that day introduced to 
the two Houses a joint Resolution, “That the Government of the United 
States recognize the Provisional Government of the Republic of Korea.” 
While that resolution is awaiting consideration by the Foreign Relations 
Committees of the Senate and the House is a good time for Americans to 
examine the Korean question for themselves. 

It goes back in a way to 1919, when the Koreans arose in passive 
revolution and established the Provisional Republic which has become 
the oldest government-in-exile. Or to 1910, when Korea was formally 
annexed by Japan. Or to 1905, when, by the Treaty of Portsmouth, 
Korea was placed under Japanese “protection.” Or to 1883, when 
Korea was opened up to the Western world by a United States Admiral 
and was assured of fair treatment by a “mutual assistance” pact with 
our country. Or to 1835, when the first Occidental missionary—a 
French Catholic priest—entered the country. Or to 1599, when Korea, 
after a seven-year war and at the expense of hundreds of thousands of 
lives, defeated Japan’s first attempt to conquer the Asiatic mainland. 
Or to some 3000 years B.C., when Western civilization was first begin- 
ning to stir and when Korea’s national existence was beginning. 


Korea As A MIssION FIELD 


Once Korea was a country Americans knew full well. Our church 
people knew it as the land in all the Orient most receptive to Christianity. 

After the opening of Korea by treaty with the United States, the first 
Protestant missionary to enter Korea and take up regular work was Dr. 
H. U. Allen, M.C., who went to Korea in September, 1884, under the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. He was followed in April of 
1885 by Dr. Horace G. Underwood, who was the first evangelistic Protes- 
tant missionary. The Methodist Board opened work at almost the same 
time, Mr. H. D. Appenzeller arriving in Seoul during the summer of 
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1885. Since that time other missions have been opened by the Cana- 
dians, Australians, Southern Presbyterians, Southern Methodists, Church 
of England, Salvation Army, Seventh Day Adventists and Y. M. C. A. 

At one time there were at least 2,000 and probably 3,000 churches. 
The Koreans went a long way toward accepting Christianity as a Korean 
religion and as such they built their own churches and supported their 
own pastors. Mission expenditure has been largely for missionaries’ 
salaries, partial support of the schools and colleges, and for work in the 
unevangelized regions of the country. The Korean Christians have 
always been most generous in their support of Christian work, and in 
recent years the Methodist and Presbyterian national churches have con- 
tributed almost 2,000,000 yen per annum. As the largest possible esti- 
mate of Christian, Protestant and Catholic members and adherents, 
adults and children, would be 500,000, it will be no exaggeration to say 
that the above sum was contributed by about 200,000 persons, or an 
average of 10 yen per capita. Since during these years day wages in 
Korea did not exceed 1 yen a day, the generosity and sincerity of the 
Korean Christians is made plain. No charge of being “rice Christians” 
can be brought against a people who are receiving nothing and who are 
giving so much. 

Japan always frowned upon the effort to Christianize Korea, just as 
she struggled against Christian efforts on her own islands. As Japan’s 
anti-Occidental program became more and more plain, she imposed ever- 
sterner restrictions on the Korean Christians. By 1940 all but a handful 
of missionaries had been driven out. The rest were subsequently in- 
terned. Church worship was practically prohibited by laws forbidding 
the assembly of more than five persons without a special permit. At the 
same time Shinto shrines were erected, and worship of the Japanese 
Emperor was decreed. 

This is the religious status of Korea today. What it will be after the 
war depends in large part, doubtless, upon the attitude of American mis- 
sionary groups. Will Korea welcome back teachers who left them to 
their fate? Will they be as receptive to Western beliefs as before, when 
the West seems to have forgotten them in their struggle to be free? 
This is a question for churches having converts in Korea to face. 


SHOULD Korea BE FREE? 


It is needless to describe in detail the treatment which Koreans have 
received as a province of Japan. Their freedom has been taken away, 
they have been subjected to special and arbitrary laws, their property 
has been taken gradually by discriminatory trade regulations, their mis- 
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sionaries have been driven out and their churches closed, their news- 
papers have been taken over by the Japanese, their schools have been 
forced to use only the Japanese language and to teach with a pro- 
Japanese bias, their mail is censored, they are forbidden the use of 
telephones and radios, they are denied the right of assembly, and, in 
short, they have been treated for a generation much as the Nazis have 
treated the conquered peoples of Poland and Greece. 

These facts need not be elaborated here, however, for there is at 
present no question of allowing Japan to continue this treatment of 
Korea. When Japan is defeated, it is axiomatic that the peace treaty 
will contain a provision for taking Korea away from her. The question 
that remains is what will happen to Korea then. Will she be set free to 
manage her own destiny? Will she be governed as a mandated country 
by the United Nations? Will she be turned over to Russia? Or are 
still other plans for her destiny being considered by the statesmen of 
the great powers? 

There are those who assert that Koreans are incapable of self-govern- 
ment—the same charge made against the thirteen Colonies a century 
and a half ago. Friends of Korea have offered three answers: 

(1) The Korean system of village government, like that of China, 
has been one of democratic self-government for hundreds of years, and 
while this does not give technical training in large scale democratic gov- 
ernment, it contains the essentials and has cherished and cultivated the 
spirit of democracy. 

(2) The majority of the Korean Christians have been receiving 
training in parliamentary procedure and in democratic self-government 
through their church organizations. 

(3) Through sheer necessity, large numbers of Koreans have been 
given the necessary technical training in the various administrative 
branches of the government under the Japanese. The governors of prov- 
inces, the heads of departments, etc., have all been Japanese, but the 
Communications Bureau, the Railroad Bureau, the Educational Depart- 
ment, Department of Forestry and Mines, etc., and even the police, have 
been largely staffed by Koreans so that it would be perfectly possible for 
Koreans to step in and conduct these departments if every Jap in the 
country were to be withdrawn tomorrow. 

An even better answer, however, is the existence of the Provisional 
Republic of Korea, which has lived on despite every obstacle for twenty- 
five years. Surely its leaders have kept the faith, and have proved that 
Korea, though conquered and subjugated, is a nation still. 
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THE PROVISIONAL REPUBLIC 


The spirit of the Korean Revolution of 1919 was expressed by one of 
its leaders, Yi Sang Chai, who insisted that the Koreans must not fight. 
“Let us demonstrate,” he said, “that we are willing to die for our coun- 
try but do not wish to kill.” Accordingly, at the appointed hour, 2:00 
p-m., March 1, 1919, demonstrations were staged simultaneously in 300 
Korean communities, consisting of flag-waving and the reading of a Dec- 
laration of Independence—but with no violence. Japanese authorities 
arrested 200,000 participants and killed over 7,000 of them. 

During this Japanese reign of terror, Korean leaders representing 
every province met secretly in Seoul and formed the Provisional Repub- 
lic. Those who escaped went to Shanghai, where, on April 12, they re- 
convened and elected their officers, making Dr. Snygman Rhee their 
President. 

This leader had, at the age of twenty, published Korea’s first daily 
newspaper; had spent the years 1897-1904 in prison for political activi- 
ties; had come to America to get his Ph.D. degree in 1910 from Wood- 
row Wilson’s hands at Princeton. He has been leading the Korean 
struggle for independence ever since. 

For years the Parliament of the Provisional Republic met annually 
at Shanghai. When the Japanese drove them out, they went first to 
Nanking and then to Chungking, where they still meet. Under the 
friendly influence of Chiang Kai-shek, the Korean government-in-exile 
has renewed its strength. 

In January, 1939, all the Korean organizations in Chungking, except 
the Korean Communist group with the Volunteer Corps, were united 
under the Korean Provisional Government with Kim Koo reelected as 
chairman of the Executive Yuan. In October, 1940, the 32nd Congress 
opened wtih 26 members. Cho Sunkwhan was chosen Secretary of War 
and General Chung-chun as Commander-in-chief of the National Army, 
and General Liu Dong-Yul as Commander of the Chungking area. The 
biggest annual appropriation since 1920 was adopted, amounting to a 
total of $570,000. On September 17, 1941, the 33rd Congress opened. 
Chong Pyengcho was chosen as Speaker of the Congress. Dr. Syngman 
Rhee was again confirmed as the Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy 
Extraordinary to the United States. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


The State Department of the United States has so far refused recog- 
nition of the Provisionai Government of Korea, basing its objections 
largely upon two grounds: First, that its Government-in-exile is too old 
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to be truly representative of the people of Korea, and; Second that the 
Koreans themselves are hopelessly divided into various factions. If 
these objections were applied to all countries, none could win recogni- 
tion. If this stand is persistently maintained, Korea never will be freed. 
For the circumstances alluded to are inevitable for any country held for 
a generation under tyrannical control. 

The Government-in-exile is too old to be truly representative? Is it 
seriously contended that recognition ought to be withheld until the 
Koreans have peacefully assembled in convention, nominated candidates, 
conducted an electoral campaign, and formally cast their votes for rep- 
resentatives? This is simply to say, of course, that Korea would not be 
recognized until after Japan had been driven out. Then—not having a 
government of its own—the election would have to be held under the 
auspices of some foreign power, with such constraints on a free election 
as the situation would seem to require. It used to be argued that the 
Philippines ought not to be freed until after they had demonstrated their 
ability to govern themselves. This argument collapsed in the face of 
reason and justice. The charge of non-representation levelled against 
the Korean Provisional Government must similarly collapse when it is 
examined. 

And what, too, shall we say of the second objection to recognition— 
that the Koreans are internally divided? The first answer is that un- 
doubtedly the charge in a sense is true. Just how divided they may be 
no one knows—for the reason that neither a free election nor any free 
expression of opinion can be secured from the Koreans themselves. But 
division there must be, as there is for any people under the sun when 
they are allowed to have their own sentiments. Axis propaganda is cur- 
rently making much of the division within the United States, and of the 
division among the United Nations. France, Yugoslavia, Poland, Eng- 
land—practically every country we could name—has its greater or lesser 
internal divisions. Only under tyranny are divisions concealed—and 
even then they continue to exist. 

The State Department would be quite right if it argued that in the 
face of these divisions it would refuse to use its influence to entrench 
any one faction in power. That is not what is being asked. That is not 
what recognition would do. Obviously some set of people—some func- 
tioning authority—must be recognized as the spokesmen for the Korean 
nation. Under present circumstances that authority can only be the 
established Provisional Republic. So thoroughly is this fact understood 
by Koreans that Dr. Kiusic Kim and Kim Yaksan, the chief Korean 
opponents of Dr. Rhee and Kim Koo, have pledged to the Provisional 
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Government their support in the fight for recognition. Only after Korea 
has been once more established as an independent nation can the ques- 
tion of who should govern be settled. This is the official position re- 
garding the future of France—why not of Korea? 


THE Russian ENIGMA 


Why, one may ask, should the State Department treat Korea differ- 
ently from the other governments-in-exile? The reason cannot be will- 
ful obtuseness—nor a love of Japan—nor any special anti-Korean bias. 
It cannot be the reasons which the State Department has officially given, 
for it has ample precedents for contrary action. Then why is Korea 
singled out for special rejection? The answer which any impartial 
examiner will find is—Russia. 

To state the matter in another way—the answer is the strategic posi- 
tion which Korea occupies. It was recognized by Japan as long ago as 
the sixteenth century that whatever power controlled Korea could con- 
trol the Orient. Conversely, with Korea in unfriendly hands—or with 
Korea independent of any external control—there could be no further 
expansionist plans. In any anti-Japanese hands, Korea is a “dagger 
pointed at the heart of Japan.” In any anti-Russian hands, Korea is a 
constant threat to the Maritime Provinces. Military strategists have for 
generations recognized Korea as the key to the central and northern 
Asiatic mainland. 

A Korea strong, independent, and with no imperialistic designs of 
her own would be an admirable counter-check to keep the great powers 
of Asia in equilibrium. No one of them would be in a position to wage 
an aggressive war. A Korea with its independence guaranteed would 
be the best assurance of peace the Orient could have. 

But the guarantee itself—there’s the rub to Russian minds. Some 
power or combination of powers must do the guaranteeing. And Russia 
has shown no signs of trusting that guarantee in any hands but her own. 

Outside the Kremlin, Russia’s war aims can only be guessed. It is 
known, however, that Russia was badly disillusioned by the collapse of 
the collective security system which the League sought to erect. For 
years Russia was the chief world spokesman for a maintenance of that 
system. When it was abandoned by the Western powers, Russia abruptly 
adopted the techniques of power politics. She made her deal with Ger- 
many, attacked Finland, seized Bessarabia, eastern Poland, and the Bal- 
tic states. And since then she has consistently refused to discuss the 
problem of post-war boundaries. 

This is realistic statesmanship superior in some ways to the shuffling 
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evasions by which the Western powers sought through the twenties and 
thirties to maintain peace. And this same realism without question gov- 
erns Russia’s attitude toward the East. 

Does Russia want Korea incorporated into the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics? The London correspondent of the Chicago Sun re- 
ported that that was precisely the solution of the Korean question which 
Anthony Eden and President Roosevelt discussed. Whatever his sources 
of information may have been, his conclusion was doubtless correct. It 
is inevitable that the topic must have come up. Present Russian policy 
unquestionably is to “secure her borders” by the absorption of strate- 
gically important neighboring states. And Korea is one of these. 

The question is whether it is good politics, good statesmanship, or 
good sense for the State Department to play this power politics game by 
continuing to maintain a “hands off” policy regarding Korea. Shall the 
situation be allowed to drift along to what appears now the inevitable 
solution? Are we ready to junk the Atlantic Charter, to drop the whole 
idea of collective security, and to reconstruct the world on a balance-of- 
power basis? Can we hope for peace by taking power away from the 
Fascist nations and giving it to their chief foes? Or—if we hope to sal- 
vage a system of collective security at the end of this war—can we do so 
by letting such problems as the Korean question drift dangerously onto 
the shoals of power politics with the hope of rescuing it at the peace 
conference? Aren’t we shaping the future world by our attitudes and 
policies right now? 


Korea’s VALUE TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


The Korean Commission is not stretching out empty hands with a 
plea for recognition. It realizes there is a case for charitable considera- 
tion. After all, Korea had been free for 4,000 years before the United 
States handed it over to Japan in the Treaty of Portsmouth. It was pre- 
viously America’s Admiral Shufeldt who opened Korea to the outside 
world. It was the United States with which the Korean Emperor had 
signed a treaty guaranteeing mutual assistance in case either country 
should be attacked by an outside power. And it was America’s Presi- 
dent Wilson who in 1919 inspired the Koreans’ “passive revolution” 
with his ringing slogan, “The right of self-determination.” But for all 
of this it is not charity that the Koreans ask. It is only that they be 
given an opportunity to fight for their own freedom. 

The Koreans constitute twenty-three million people who have been 
ideally prepared by circumstances to combat the Japanese. They have 
for a full generation been subjected to a grinding oppression which has 
sealed beyond question their hatred of their Japanese overlords. They 
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have been denied freedom of speech, freedom of religion, and freedom 
of assembly. Their newspapers and schools have been taken over by the 
Japanese; are conducted solely in the Japanese language; and express 
only Japanese sentiments. Inducements have been granted to the Koreans 
to emigrate to Japan and to inter-marry with the Japanese. In short, 
they have been “Japanized” by every means in their masters’ power. 

The combination of harsh oppression and forced acceptance of Jap- 
anese speech, dress, and customs has made the Koreans a body of ideal 
potential Fifth Columnists. They understand the Japanese mentality as 
only a conquered and oppressed people can learn it. They know from 
long acquaintance the Japanese habits of thought and action. And they 
are easily able to pass, when questioned, as Japanese themselves. 

Two million of these Koreans live in Japan and work in her fields 
and factories. More than twenty millions of them are astride her supply 
lines and in her supply depots on the Korean Peninsula. More thou- 
sands of them are roaming the hills of Manchukuo and occupied China. 
What all of these people need to make them spring to action is a hope 
and a program. 

They need to have something substantial to fight for; they need 
assurance of independence if their efforts succeed. They need words of 
encouragement and hope. They need factual information on what is 
happening in the outside world, and what has been happening during 
the past generation while they have had to subsist wholly on the intel- 
lectual diet of Japanese propaganda. They need an infiltration of dar- 
ing leaders who will come in by underground routes from the outside to 
replace the leaders in their own towns and villages who have been im- 
prisoned, terrorized, and slain. They need a recognized place as a fight- 
ing nation by the side of their democratic allies. And they need such a 
trickle of arms and munitions as might be smuggled in to them from 
Indian and Chinese bases. 

This is not much to ask. It surely is not too much for the United 
Nations to grant. If our sole interest in the Pacific is the defeat of 
Japan and the re-establishment of peace—if we have no objections to 
the establishment of an independent Korean nation—there is no reason 
why the request of the Korean Provisional Government for recognition 
should be longer delayed. If this recognition is not granted, the friends 
of Korea cannot but conclude that the old game of power politics is 
again being played, and that small nations—despite the fine promise of 
the Atlantic Charter—are once again considered but pawns in the game 
in which the great powers hold all the trumps. 

Are we to leave the Korean question here? Or are we as a people 
ready to urge our leaders to grant Koreans the recognition they ask? 
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LABOR IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


By Puitip Murray 
President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


HE nature of the peace we will achieve at the end of this war is be- 

ing determined by the decisions we make today. If we would have 
a democratic world order which guarantees that rights of men and 
nations are respected, we must see to it that the rights of all minorities, 
of all underprivileged are not only protected but advanced, today. 

It is because of labor’s record in the advancement of a just, equitable 
society over the years that labor’s voice should be heard at the peace 
table at the conclusion of this war. Labor understands what happened 
to its leaders in Germany, in Japan and in every country where fascism 
came to power. Consequertly, it takes the position that plans for peace 
should include the re-establishment of free democratic trade unions; the 
re-establishment of the right of workers as free men to join organizations 
of their own choosing. 

It is the position of organized labor that there can be no organization 
of a democratic world society unless there is a democratic foundation of 
free men within each state who serve as the foundation of the world 
society. Because this is so, labor invites all persons in religious, civic 
and political organizations who believe likewise to join together in 
achieving a common end. 

Such a union of the like-minded must begin now to use their influ- 
ence in American political life to see to it that the attempts at inter- 
national organization be not frustrated at the end of this war as they 
were in the last by the small group of mistaken men, Lodge, Borah, 
Johnson and others who insisted that America could go her way alone,— 
only to become enmeshed in World War II. 

Specifically, men must be elected to the Senate who see the nations 
of this world as one, and understand the interdependence of peoples. 
There is only one way by which we can tell what the attitude of a senator 
will be who represents us when the treaty of peace is negotiated and that 
is his day by day record on legislation which effects the welfare of the 
common man today. A senator who favors the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board and post-war planning, favors the Federal Security Adminis- 
tration, an opportunity for the small farmer, favors anti-poll tax legisla- 
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tion and supports the civil rights of the weak certainly could be trusted 
to work for a just peace more than one who is interested only in the 
welfare of the most powerful and privileged pressure groups of his state. 

The President of the United States can take the initiative in foreign 
policy, but it is the Senate which has the last word in the ratification of 
treaties. Woodrow Wilson’s dreams for a world organized in a League 
of Nations was not achieved because of opposition within the Senate. 
As a result, the United States of America never became a member of the 
League and its full effectiveness was never achieved. Today, President 
Roosevelt represents the voice of internationalism, of world cooperation. 
The achievement of his hopes will depend on the support he receives in 
the Senate, from the Senators you and I elect. Need I say more? 

The war which we are fighting now is being won on the military 
front. As I write, the good news from the African front gives promise 
of an ultimate and perhaps speedy victory. It is up to us to see to it that 
the achievements on the home front are equally significant. Each of us 
must do his part to see to it that a world is organized when the enforce- 
ment of the law is taken from the hand of the litigant nation and placed 
in the hand of the court, a world in which war is as outlawed as duelling. 

On September 18, 1932, the Japanese struck in Manchuria. No con- 
certed action was taken to stop them. Manchuria was followed by North 
China, North China by Ethiopia, Ethiopia by Spain, Spain by Austria, 
Austria by Czechoslovakia, Czechoslovakia by Poland, Poland by France, 
France by England, England by Russia, Russia by the United States, all 
because the first act of aggression was not challenged. 

A young Japanese professor at Sendai University saw what this first 
act of international violence would mean to liberal forces of the world 
if reaction and militarism triumphed in Japan. Speaking to an American 
friend, he said, “Unless the conscience of the world is aroused, unless 
joint action is taken to stop my country’s aggression in Manchuria, I will 
be sentenced to death, you will be sentenced to death and so will our 
kind of people the world around.” He was terribly right! Today, our 
Japanese friend and his kind of people are dead or in concentration 
camps, and our sons and brothers are dying by the millions because of 
our blindness to the significance of events. 

There is one truth that we must realize above all others if we would 
survive in this inter-dependent world of ours. Every decision we make, 
every act we commit has its effect on the world of which we are a part. 
There is no place we can go—no mountain high enough—no island re- 
mote enough—to take us away from our fellow men. We are our broth- 
er’s keeper whether we want to be or not! 
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G. A. Studdert-Kennedy, the great English chaplain, caught the 
vision of this responsibility one night as he was returning from a task 
which took him across the battlefields of no-man’s-land. A thunder storm 
was raging. Blinded by the flashes of lightning, he stumbled; waiting 
for another flash of light to give him direction, he noticed that he had 
stumbled over the body of a dead German boy. As Studdert-Kennedy 
watched, the face of the boy was transfigured, the lips moved and said, 
“Inasmuch as you have not done it unto the least of these my brothers, 
ye have not done it unto me.” 

Labor realizes its responsibility for its brethren, be they black or 
white, Catholic or Protestant or Jew. Labor will work for a world in 
which brotherhood can be achieved. Labor welcomes the help of all 
who would achieve similar ends. 





SOME FAR DAWN 


By Mary Ow1ncs MILLER 


From some far dawn will fall the golden light 
Dispelling darkness from the road we travel— 
Then understanding will, indeed, unite 

Each house and hovel. 


Workers in fields, even the humblest one, 
Will feel the glory of that benediction, 
Woman and man will walk free in that sun, 
Strong in affection. 


Hatred and doubt will not warp lovely youth 

In that high golden dawning of tomorrow— 
And man, grown Godlike, will protect in truth 
The smallest sparrow. 


—From The Poetry Chap-Book. 











































THE UNITED NATIONS IN WAR AND PEACE* 


By Georce B. pE Huszar 


Formerly of the Department of Anthropology, University of Chicago 
Author, Lecturer 


I 


HE title, United Nations, is a significant one. In the last war we 

were Allies; in this one we are United. The nature of the present 
war necessitates a closer cooperation and unity than was necessary in 
the war of 1914-1918. World War I, though it was called “world war,” 
was in reality a European war since most of the significant battles were 
fought in or around Europe. While it is true that the United States, 
Australia and other non-European countries were involved, they were 
not directly threatened. Military strategy did not require global think- 
ing, for there was little need of building up the defenses of, for instance, 
Australia against invasion. Non-European nations had one role to play 
in the war of 1914-1918: to send men and materiel to the battlefronts 
of Europe. So it happened that most of the American soldiers fought in 
France. 

In the last war there were only a few nations directly involved; as a 
matter of fact, only Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Russia on the 
Allied side had an immediate stake in the war. In contrast, 26 nations 
fight the enemy in the present war, which is truly global in nature. It 
is in reality the first world war. American soldiers are fighting all over 
the world. Australia, China, New Zealand, the Dutch Empire, South 
and North America, India—nations which were not directly involved in 
the last war—are today threatened or were threatened a few months ago. 
These nations are part of a global strategy which requires close co- 
operation between various regions of the world. 

The task is not only that of working out a coordinated military 
strategy on the various geographical fronts, but also that of cooperation 
on the economic, diplomatic and psychological fronts. The war of 1914- 
1918, which was not so much “total” in nature as is the present war, did 
not require such close cooperation on these fronts. 

Daily, all over the world, Americans, Englishmen, Australians, Chi- 
nese, Russians, Frenchmen and so forth, get together to face common 
military and production problems. In one important war capital, Wash- 


ington, the Combined Chiefs of Staff, the Combined Munitions Assign- 


*This article is partly based on a lecture delivered in different parts of Texas ir 
March, under the auspices of the Rotary Internations! 
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ment Board, the Combined Raw Materials Board, the Combined Ship- 
ping Adjustment Board, the Lend-Lease Act, and various other agencies 
and missions, all foster the spirit of cooperation. 

This habit of cooperation will undoubtedly help to create a realiza- 
tion of a community of interests among the various nations of the 
world, a realization which will carry over into the peace. Such habits 
of working together are more important than the elaboration of formal 
structures. The League of Nations had an elaborate formal structure, 
yet it did not succeed, because the will to cooperate was lacking. In 
contrast, the British Commonwealth of Nations does not have a detailed 
formal structure, yet it has succeeded because the various members are 
willing to cooperate. 


II 


The more effective the cooperation of the United Nations in war- 
time, the closer they get during the present emergency, the more likely 
will they get together to face the problems of peace. Consequently co- 
operation in war-time should not be separated from cooperation in 
peace-time, for they are two aspects of one problem. Neither the war 
nor the peace will be won unless the United Nations learn to cooperate 
more effectively in the war and prepare now to do so in the peace. The 
last 50 years have one supreme lesson to teach: that only cooperation 
can guarantee security and peace. If the nations of the world had 
learned this lesson, the war of 1914-1918 could have been avoided; the 
subsequent peace effort would have been successful; Hitler’s divide and 
conquer would not have worked; and the outbreak of the present war 
could have been prevented. If they learn it now, the war as well as the 
coming peace will be won. 

Gigantic pincer movements against Nazi Germany and Japan are 
the key to military victory. Such movements involve cooperation be- 
tween the various members of the United Nations, each of them concen- 
trating its energy on a geographical front, and one or two aspects of the 
military front: on land, sea or air, each contributing in terms of men 
and/or supplies. Victory on the European-African-Russian front re- 
quires close collaboration between American, British, Russian and 
French forces. Victory in the Far Eastern theater of war likewise re- 
quires close cooperation—between the United States, Britain, China, 
Australia, the Dutch forces and possibly Russia. 

In the same manner cooperation is the key to victory on the peace 
front. The one fundamental reason why the peace effort at the conclu- 
sion of the last war failed was because effective cooperation of the 
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Allies stopped when the war was won, and each nation returned to its 
private orbit. 

The League of Nations, on the whole, was rather efficient as far as its 
organizational structure was concerned, though it had some flaws like 
the lack of an international police force and the unanimity clause. But 
it would have worked if the various nations had been willing to co- 
operate as effectively as they did during the war of 1914-1918. The 
prevailing public opinion in various nations, however, did not insist on 
cooperation and thus the League turned out to be a screen for the old 
game of power politics, for the practice of narrow, nationalistic foreign 
policies. There was not sufficient recognization of a community of in- 
terests among the members of the League. They did not recognize that 
the only way to assure security and peace is to make the defense of each 
member nation the responsibility of all member nations. 


III 


The United Nations aiming to win the war and the peace are faced 
with two kinds of fundamental problems: psychological and organiza- 
tional. The psychological problem is concerned with the realization of 
the necessity of cooperation in war and peace. The organizational prob- 
lem is concerned with cooperative planning in war-time and peace-time. 

Nothing less than a broad educational campaign can make the neces- 
sity of cooperation more evident. Such a campaign would see to it that 
the lesson of the last 50 years will be learned: that the spirit of coopera- 
tion will not evaporate after the war is over. This campaign would 
help to counteract the inevitable passion for revenge and the tendency 
toward narrow nationalism which might be a reaction after the war. It 
would also subvert the possible upsurge of isolationism. 

It would not only prepare the public opinion for peace-time coopera- 
tion, but would also help to improve the relations among the various 
members of the United Nations. This is important since cooperation 
between them is the key to victory, and lack of cooperation—disunity— 
is the road to defeat. 

Unfortunately, at the present time, there is no such broad educational 
campaign. Though it cannot be denied that nothing can be more impor- 
tant for the war and the coming peace than the creation of a will to 
cooperate, the realization that unless the nations of the world learn to 
live together, they will not live at all, because they cannot live separately. 

Thus it becomes all important that the American public be given re- 
liable information on the war situation and the problems of peace. It 
cannot be assumed that public opinion will automatically attain a cor- 
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rect appraisal of either. The facts and their interpretation must be 
provided. 

The government has been reluctant to make its opinion known, fear- 
ing that this will be looked upon as an attempt to “sell” something. The 
fear of Congressional investigations has hung over the various public 
information agencies like the sword of Damocles. The Creel committee 
in the last war produced pamphlets and organized and stimulated pub- 
lic discussions. There is no indication, up to the present time, that the 
existing information and morale agencies of the government are consid- 
ering such procedures, at least not on a large scale. 

Unless the Congress changes its attitude toward governmental efforts 
to provide education on vital problems, the task will have to be per- 
formed by private agencies. These agencies have not yet faced their 
full responsibility in the present situation. On the whole, the news- 
papers and the radio devote most of their time to the analysis of the war 
and say relatively little about the peace. Even the war analyses are not 
very useful in creating the realization of the necessity of cooperation. 
They are most often a mere enumeration of the war events, with some 
analysis of their immediate strategic significance. Not much attempt is 
made to show the war in perspective, to indicate the inter-relationships 
of events, which would suggest the necessity of working together. Our 
colleges and foundations are in the first place often too far removed 
from the people to be of much popular significance, and in the second 
place they are often “detached” and “objective” and do not want to go 
out of their way to educate the people about the necessity of war-time 
and peace-time cooperation. 

There are fortunately organizations who are engaged in the needed 
educational task. Their work must be supported and extended by all 
those who see the vital necessity of preparing the public opinion for 
cooperation. What is needed is a systematic campaign reaching all 
strata of people. This must be done through high schools, colleges, 
adult education groups, workers’ and businessmen’s organizations, radio, 
press, pamphlets, articles, etc. Such a campaign must not be limited to 
the United States, but should be carried out in other countries of the 
United Nations. 


IV 


The second problem of the United Nations is organizational. The 
existing structure is inadequate for war-time as well as peace-time co- 
operation. The fact that the Combined Chiefs of Staff, the Combined 
Munitions Assignment Board, the Combined Raw Materials Board, the 
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Combined Shipping Adjustment Board are almost exclusively American- 
British agencies reflects the lack of complete collaboration between the 
United Nations. 

Neither is the organizational structure of the United Nations for the 
coming peace adequate. As a matter of fact, there is practically no 
organization to deal with the post-war questions. There are statemenis 
of aim and principles, like the Atlantic Charter and the Declaration of 
the United Nations, but they are not supplemented by plans and methods 
which would help to attain these aims. The above two documents state 
what should be, but we also need to know how it can be. During the 
last war we had only principles and high expectations, but no agencies 
to plan in advance to deal with the problems of the post-war world. The 
same mistake must not be committed again. 

To face the difficulties of global strategy and the task of post-war 
reconstruction, it is proposed that the United Nations reorganize their 
present set-up. 

The problems before any coalition are great. The Axis has an ad- 
vantage, for they have only two centers of operations—Berlin and 
Tokyo. There are two possible ways of dealing with the problems of 
strategy, production and transportation before the United Nations: to 
make the present set-up more centralized, and to make it more repre- 
sentative. Unity of command in the last war was finally established in 
the spring of 1918. The necessity for such a command in the present 
war will have to be faced soon. Such command could be organized 
within a Supreme Strategic Board. A Supreme Economic Board could 
take care of the complex problems of production, transportation, priori- 
ties, closely cooperating with the Supreme Strategic Board. A Supreme 
Political Council of the United Nations could meet from time to time to 
consider the basic issues of the conduct of war and related matters. To 
make these agencies representative will not be an easy task, but the fact 
that it is a difficult one does not make it less necessary. 

In order to avoid the let-down that characterized the period after the 
last war, the United Nations must realize that winning the war and the 
peace are two aspects of one problem. If this is seen, then cooperation 
after the war is over will continue to prevail, and peace will not be 
viewed as the absence of war, but as the facing and solving of post-war 
problems. As a matter of fact, when the war is over, the necessity of 
common action will be as great as during the war. 

The United Nations are a nucleus of a possible peace organization. 
They could be easily transformed from an organization facing the prob- 
lems of war to one facing the problems of peace. Such a transforma- 
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tion requires planning in advance. A machinery for facing the prob- 
lems of peace cannot be improvised. 

Thus it is proposed that the United Nations set up a Post-War Re- 
construction Board. Such a Board must think in terms of immediate 
post-war problems which have to be met, rather than the long-range 
schemes for world peace. Often discussions on post-war planning con- 
cern themselves with the formal aspect of the problem, with the struc- 
ture of the coming international organization. Thus the merits of a 
Federation of Nations are compared with those of a League of Nations, 
or the problem of representation on a police force is argued vehemently. 
The false assumption is often made that if such a formal plan is perfect 
in structure, the solution for peace has been found. 

To deal with the immediate problems effectively is most important, 
because whether we can do it or not will determine the initial atmos- 
phere in the world after the war. If these problems are met, then the 
atmosphere will be favorable for long-range planning, for the setting up 
of an effective world organization with a permanent international as- 
sembly, council, court and police force. If these problems are not met 
and chaos is allowed to engulf the world, then the chances of the success 
of a permanent organization, no matter how perfect in structure, will be 
very small. 

The Post-War Reconstruction Board should concern itself with plans 
to meet such problems as: food, transportation, migrations and refugees, 
demobilization, educational reconstruction, establishment of provisional 
governments, reestablishment of trade and order, etc. If the United 
Nations face these problems now, get together around them, then when 
the time comes they will be able to act swiftly and effectively in an 
organized rather than haphazard manner. 

Such concern with concrete problems “gets down to business.” If 
we have such an approach we will not ask “Who is responsible for this?” 
but will ask “What are the problems?” “What can we do about them 
and how can we do it?” 

A further advantage of such a practical approach is that it avoids as 
much as possible political and geographical considerations. If the Board 
would concern itself with long-range plans for world peace it might end 
in blind alleys, it might spend its time trying to settle the inevitable con- 
flicts which arise between various nations as soon as political and geo- 
graphical questions are raised. This would not only be a waste of 
energy and time but would endanger the unity of the United Nations 
and thus hamper the war effort. 

The same danger exists at the time when the war is over. If political 
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and geographical considerations should get the upper hand immediately 
at the conclusion of the war, it would have disastrous consequences, for 
the various nations would get involved in endless disputes over bound- 
aries and political questions. This would again endanger the unity of 
the United Nations which will be direly needed at the end of the war. 

Realizing the danger of political and geographical disputes, the 
Board would not only try to avoid them in planning now, but also in the 
period immediately following the war. This can be done, if the Board 
plans in war-time from the proposed administrative point of view, deal- 
ing with concrete problems, and approaches these problems in the same 
manner when the war is over. 

Planning at the conclusion of the last war was done mainly in legal 
and geographical terms. Not enough attention was paid to the educa- 
tional, psychological, and social aspects of planning. 

Obviously political and geographical questions will eventually have 
to be dealt with, but they should be kept in the background as much as 
possible, until the more immediate problems of food and safety are 
solved. After their solution, the atmosphere for the solution of geo- 
graphical and political problems will be more favorable. 

It is a great mistake to conceive peace as something that is de- 
clared; it is the by-product of facing and solving the problems of the 
post-war world. If the United Nations work out a cooperative plan of 
action in advance, they will not only be able to solve vital peace prob- 
lems, but also obtain the prestige which will enable them to transform 
themselves into an effective permanent international organization. Thus 
the most important thing about the United Nations is not so much what 
they are, but what they may become. 





A new world order cannot be worked out at some given moment 
and reduced to writing at a conference table. It is not a matter of 
parchments and seals. That was a part of the mistaken belief at the 
end of the last war. It is born, not made. It is something that lives 
and breathes; something much closer to the soul of men. It expresses 
itself in brotherhood, in good will, and in mutual aid. It is the appli- 
cation, in all human relations, of the principle of service. 


—W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of Canada. 




















CHURCHILL’S CONTINENTALISM AND 
PAN AMERICANISM 


By GLEN LEVIN SWIGGETT 


Educator, Lecturer on Latin American Affairs 


ERHAPS the biggest boost ever given Pan Americanism by a British 

statesman lies in Mr. Churchill’s recent implied reservation of the 
Americas as a special sphere of the United States. His Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. Anthony Eden, was at some pains in his Annapolis 
address five days later, March 26th, to soften the unfavorable reception 
by some public officials and private individuals of the Churchill proposal 
of continentalism as a necessary first step in world organization for 
peace. If their statements seem confusing, we should keep in mind that 
Mr. Eden speaks as the friendly diplomat, whereas Mr. Churchill is a 
true type of the British realist. He reflects historic British combat con- 
cepts and principles to which peace formulas must have relevancy. His 
advocacy of a Council of Asia and a Council of Europe is a realistic 
evaluation of the task in hand and of the immediacy and practicability 
of postwar peace proposals. His implied recognition of Pan America as 
a Council of the Americas, of Pan Americanism as American continen- 
talism under the moral leadership of the United States, squares with 
British diplomacy and strategy since the withdrawal of the North At- 
lantic Squadron after the Spanish American War. 

It is Mr. Churchill’s belief that certain nations will have to assume 
moral responsibility of friendly leadership of weaker nations with which, 
for geographic and historic reasons, they have natural ties. It is a rec- 
ognition of regionalism as a more effective economic and political unit 
for world peace than nationalism. It squares with our foreign policy 
based on the Monroe Doctrine of 1823. But Pan America has a different 
interpretation of this doctrine today. Woodrow Wilson’s moral leader- 
ship squares strikingly with Mr. Churchill’s. Realist and idealist seem 
to meet on common ground. This leadership, however, must be openly 
recognized in the friendliest spirit by all Pan American nations. It is 
the responsibility of relationship of the Big Brother, rather than the 
friendly interest of the Good Neighbor. 

In the belief of many sincere friends of the Latin American nations 
the latter are not yet prepared for dependable Pan Americanism. Their 
statesmen, as well as ours, have yet to learn how to harmonize conflicting 
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naiional behaviois. After 120 years of effort for concerted action, 
Argentina—the strongest Spanish-American country—stands aloof. Pan 
American proposals and procedure still rest upon the theoretic sover- 
eignty, as in 1823, of twenty republics that now range in area from 
thirteen thousand to three and one-quarter million square miles; in 
population from two-thirds of a million to forty-five million; in foreign 
trade from thirteen million dollars to one and one-third billion dollars, 
With the exception of the governing class, inequalities in culture are 
more striking. The place of the United States in the Pan American pat- 
tern has, therefore, not been easy. Interventions on our sole initiative 
have been unhappy. But happily we are now encouraging peaceful 
settlement of disputes by friendly neighbors. Would it not therefore be 
wiser to encourage this natural group or bloc cooperation in advance of 
conflict and dispute? 

Latin American statesmen have repeatedly sought since independence 
some workable plan of federation along colonial lines. There are four 
of these historic Spanish-American blocs, namely: Mexico-Central 
America; the Antilles; the Bolivarian; and the countries adjacent te 
Argentina. Portuguese-speaking Brazil is a unit in itself. If tradition 
were today the sole determining factor, these twenty nations would 
doubtless group themselves accordingly. But other attracting forces 
may likely prove stronger today. For reasons of strategy and compli- 
mentary trade the United States will have closer relations with the coun- 
tries north of the Equator, including Brazil and Ecuador. For similar 
reasons it may be expected that Peru, Bolivia and Chile, while retaining 
strong trade ties with the United States, will be drawn into a Southern 
South American bloc, including Paraguay, Uruguay and Argentina. The 
trade of Argentina with adjacent countries was increasing before the 
war. As a result of this increased trade with payment in dollars, the 
latter has sharply weakened in terms of Argentine pesos. The prewar 
foreign trade of this six-nation bloc was about equal to that of all the 
Spanish-American countries north of the Equator. 

Approximate bloc equality in area, population and trade assures 
more effective Pan American collaboration. If, however, Pan American- 
ism is to have a dependable common front at home and abroad, if post- 
war world organization is to rest upon Churchill’s formula of continen- 
talism, to promote these two ends effectively, the twenty Latin American 
nations must first enter voluntarily into natural and larger group rela- 
tionships, for the fewer the Latin American nations with which the 
United States deals, in the interest of a Pan Americanism of mutual ad- 
vantage, and for which it should now assume responsibility before any 
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world organization, the greater will be the promise of success in our 


Pan Americanism and in Mr. Churchill’s continentalism. A beginning 
must be made in Pan America, however, with the smallest workable 
blocs of nations capable of self-government within the understanding of 
the rights and responsibilities of smaller nations under international law. 
Fortunately trade statistics now show increasing trade among contiguous 
Spanish-American countries. This sense of economic bloc interdepen- 
dence will promote bloc political agreements of greater dependability 
than has been the case in the past with Pan Americanism or continental 
solidarity prematurely based upon an exaggerated nationalism. 





TORCH-BEARER 
By MaBet W. S. CAL 


Catch up the torch, O runner; 
Relay the message on. 

Staunch be thy heart and light thy foot 
The long, hard course to run. 


For there were those before thee 
Who lit and carried far 

That flaming brand to lighten worlds 
Where pain and horror are. 


A cloud of witnesses, they bend 
With bated breath to see 

If that fair flame of ordered peace 
Be safely borne by thee. 


The track lies steep before thee. 
Be resolute; be fleet. 

O, runner, on the mountain 

How beautiful thy feet! 














THREE GOOD BOOKS FROM GUATEMALA 


By Mapa.ine W. NICHOLS 


ESPITE the tightening American solidarity which has resulted from 
a common stand against danger from abroad, there still is an un. 
happily mutual American ignorance of American culture. Not only is 
the general public of the United States unaware of Latin American lit- 
erature, as well as of other manifestations of Latin American culture, but 
complete collections of that literature are not even available for study. 
Recent work in checking Spanish American literary holdings in the 
Library of Congress produced for Guatemala alone a list of over 300 
works missing even from that remarkable collection. While by no means 
literary masterpieces, such literary stirrings do represent the origin of a 
highly respectable national literature; they may well be studied before 
glib generalizations are made about Guatemalan literature. 

And among the literary histories which have been most lamentably 
neglected—in the United States and in Latin America—is this very lit- 
erature of Guatemala. Yet no nation need be ashamed of the literary 
wealth represented by such names as those of Rafael Arévalo Martinez, 
Antonio Batres Jauregui, José Batres Montifar, César Braiias, Juan 
Diéguez, Enrique Gomez Carrillo, Flavio Herrera, Antonio José de Iri- 
sarri, José Milla y Vidaurre, José Rodriguez Cerna, Maximo Soto Hall, 
Carlos Samayoa Chinchilla, and Carlos Wyld Ospina. The name of 
Elisa Hall also deserves its place in the roll of the women writers of 
Latin America. 

But this brief article attempts no general analysis of Guatemalan 
literature. Rather it is an introduction to three good books chosen 
from that literature—books which belong among the great literary works 
of the Americas. 

The first author on this list is José Milla y Vidaurre, better known 
under the pseudonym of Salomé Jil; his book, the Cuadros de costum- 
bres. Also recognized as an excellent historian of his country and as 
the author of romantic novels comparable with the best from Hispanic 
America, Milla attained his greatest literary success in these humorous 
portrayals of customs, which are among the best from any literature and 
from any time. Whether he describes Guatemalan character types, 
Guatemalan customs, Guatemalan places or institutions; whether he 
merely tells a good story, Milla writes well. His satire is without trace 
of bitterness. 
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Milla begins with a self-introduction. After note of the general risk 
and responsibility involved in all introductions, he divides them into 
three classes: casual introductions (the kind made inadvertently in street 
or theatre and which involve no blame) ; necessary introductions (made 
by letter of presentation, against one’s will and better judgment and 
without full confidence in the subject introduced) ; and premeditated in- 
troductions. Because of his own unhappy personal experiences in intro- 
ducing others, Milla has decided not to impose upon his friends, but to 
present himself. 

With a modestly comfortable fortune laid away, Milla has wished to 
discover a way to pass his time. He has considered various professions 
and finally decided to “give himself to the public.” His purpose, he as- 
sures us, is not to attain renown, but rather to contribute to the needed 
improvement of Guatemalan customs. And to kill time. 

As typical of the articles which follow are El Chapin, with its descrip- 
tion of an old-time Guatemalan, and El Embrollon, in illustration of 
Milla’s skill in the humorous short story. 

According to the Dictionary of the Royal Spanish Academy, the 
word chapin may mean a kind of clog worn only by women and differing 
from the common clog by having a sole of cork covered with Spanish 
leather rather than a sole of wood. So, indeed, it may be in Spain; but 
in Guatemala a chapin is a person born in the capital of that Republic. 
As the type is disappearing, Milla proposes to fix a specimen on paper 
before the species becomes extinct. 

A chapin is a union of good qualities and defects. He is hospitable, 
obliging, pious, intelligent. Though not usually endowed with initia- 
tive, he is singularly apt in imitating what others have invented. He is 
long-suffering. In danger, he does not lack courage. The chapin does 
not keep his engagements, or if he does, he is always late. He pays 
slightly more than necessary attention to the affairs of others, and he has 
an astounding facility in seeing the ridiculous side of men and things. 
The real chapin loves his country ardently, although by “country” he 
frequently means the capital in which he was born. To that “country” 
he is as fixed as the turtle to its shell. For him, Guatemala is better 
than Paris. Highly conventional, he always goes to the bull-fights in 
December; he dines at two in the afternoon; on Thursdays and Sundays 
he shaves, unless he has a cold, in which case he doesn’t shave even if 
he dies for it. He speaks a very old-fashioned Spanish, and his conver- 
sation is sprinkled with provincialisms, some of them as expressive as 
they are picturesque. For fifteen years he has been going to the same 
social gatherings, where he has a chronic love affair which will last until 
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He or She goes down to the grave. Such are the principal characteristics 
which constitute a legitimate chapin. 

As an example of the type, Milla then describes don Candido 
Tapalcate. He tells of don Candido’s strange impulsive resolution to go 
to London to get a better market for his cochineal. There follows a let. 
ter with the unhappy impressions of a simple chapin of the year 1811 
in the English capital. 

First don Candido tells of a horrible illness called seasickness. He 
reports that the captain refused to stop his boat even for a quarter of an 
hour’s respite, though offered half don Candido’s cochineal in payment. 
As for London, it is large—about six times Guatemala. Everybody is 
crazy. Though people speak many different languages, very few speak 
Castilian, and even fewer speak Guatemalan. Don Candido has even 
met a Spaniard who did not know what pisto is! Everybody in Guate- 
mala knows that pisto is money. The weather is bad, and our chapin 
has a cold. What food there is, is “infernal,” and even such simple 
things as frijoles and tamales and tortillas cannot be obtained. The 
supply of chocolate which don Candido brought along has been used up, 
and what they sell for chocolate in London is undrinkable. Nobody is 
polite. When he, don Candido, a Guatemalan of some importance, greets 
people in the street and in the hotel, nobody even answers. A Spanish 
acquaintance has invited him to visit the land of Cervantes, but don 
Candido roundly refused when reminded that only by boat can one get 
off an island. He is still perturbed at the thought of being on an island 
and entirely surrounded by water. 

The return voyage to Guatemala was equally unfortunate. Of course, 
don Candido had scorned such notions as the waste of good money on 
insurance, and when his boat was caught in a storm off Jamaica, the 
ancestral chest in which he carried his funds for proper safe-keeping 
had been among the baggage thrown overboard to lighten ship. Even 
the chocolate beater he had taken along was lost. Needless to say don 
Candido returns with the pious intent never again to leave Guatemala. 

El Embrollén is the story of don Pedro Marafia, a man unhappily 
incorrigible in the matter of practical jokes, but popular with the ladies. 
One day he met his match in dofia Florencia del Anzuelo, a young 
woman of twenty-four years—and months and months and months, all 
of which added up to some thirty-five Aprils. Dofia Florencia surprised 
don Pedro by not succumbing to his wiles. With mettle roused, he 
proposed marriage. 

The wedding day arrived. At the marriage ceremony, don Pedro was 
noted to wear a pensive air, as one who contemplates something strange 
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and bold. When asked if he would take the sefiorita dofa Florencia del 
Anzuelo for his legitimate wife, his loud firm “No” left the congregation 
in suspense. The puzzled priest repeated his question but shrugged his 
shoulders and retired upon again receiving a negative reply. The bride 
fainted. Members of the bridal party looked into one another’s eyes. 
Only don Pedro was cool, as he sauntered away humming a little song. 

But don Pedro was far from being unkind. Mutual friends reported 
the embarrassment, the despair, the sad state of health of his once prom- 
ised bride. When a respectable emissary suggested to don Pedro that 
the gentlemanly thing to do would be to save the lady’s wounded pride 
by permitting a repetition of the ceremony so as to allow her to get a 
public revenge by refusing him, don Pedro agreed. 

Again we have the marriage ceremony. Again the priest asks the 
usual question. This time don Pedro answers “Yes”; he will take dofia 
Florencia to be his bride. Turning to the lady, the priest repeats the 
question—to receive a “Yes” instead of her promised “No”! Don Pedro 
felt the coldness of death. On leaving the church he gave his new bride 
such a pinch that her eyes filled with tears, but these were generally 
attributed to the emotions of the occasion and the solemnity of the lady’s 
recent role. 

As for don Pedro, he lost all heart for practical jokes. He grew 
sadder and sadder, sickened, and so died. 

The second of these Guatemalan authors was, like Milla, another of 
the relatively rare humorous writers in a generally over-serious Latin 
American literature. Unlike Milla, however, he wrote in verse. While 
his Tradiciones, with their double tentendre, play too lightly over moral 
codes for the poems to be acceptable reading for a high school class, 
those who have enjoyed Anatole France will enjoy reading the verse of 
Pepe Batres. Of the three Tradiciones de Guatemala, the best known is 
“El relox.” My personal favorite, however, is the second tradition— 
“Las falsas apariencias.” 

The tradition begins with the observation that things are frequently 
not as they seem. The author says that if people tell him that the sun 
goes round the earth, he will deny the truth of such a statement despite 
all evidence of his eyes. Similarly, if ever he finds his wife in com- 
promising circumstances, he will believe that sight again deceives him. 

But one, don Juan del Puente, was a jealous husband lacking in such 
prudence. A contrabandist by trade, he frequently returned home un- 
expectedly. One such night, he approached the bedside of his Mariquita 
—a delicious little brunette. But he rebounded violently from the kiss 
he gave. Why? Because his lips had encountered a mustache. The 
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moral of this is that gallants should not wear mustaches; Guatemalan 
ladies dislike them, Batres says. 

When a maiden goes through a meadow picking flowers, if by chance 
she touches a hidden wasp, the wasp is startled and so is the maiden. 
Just so was don Juan del Puente shocked. 

Mariquita spoke. She explained that appearances were misleading. 
All was a mistake. Perhaps the door had sprung ajar. She hadn't 
realized that a gentleman had slipped into the room. She wept. So con- 
vinced of her innocence was her lover that even he agreed that he hadn’t 
realized he had entered either. But don Juan was stubbornly uncon- 
vinced, and in the subsequent confusion Mariquita slipped away. Don 
Juan was left solitary, lamed by his battle with his adversary, and with 
an aversion for mustaches. 

Batres concludes that he has further intimate proof of the deceptive- 
ness of appearances. One day he himself had returned unexpectedly. 
For just a moment he thought he saw his wife in the arms of another 
man. Did he jump to conclusions? No. Remembering that his wife 
was incapable of deceit, he realized that his eyes must be at fault. So 
he rubbed them for some five or six minutes, and when he took his 
hands away, sure enough—there was his wife, busy at her sewing, and 
not a man in sight! You see what an error he might have made had he 
not remembered that “appearances deceive”? 

The third book on this list is entirely different from the other two. 
It is a book of the twentieth, not the nineteenth, century. Although 
another book of verse, it is philosophic rather than humorous. Rafael 
Arévalo Martinez once wrote that only when you transcend literature do 
you hold life’s fruit between your hands. Because he himself “trans- 
cends literature” in his Llama, it is one of Latin America’s great books. 

A brother poet of Mexico has subtly analyzed Arévalo Martinez’ 
verse. Enrique Gonzalez Martinez noted his mysticism—like that of 
Saint Francis in the love which penetrates it, like that of Santa Teresa in 
its attachment to life. There is in many of his verses a certain primitive 
candor in the appreciation of common things; a joy in transforming 
direct observation into poetry; a marvellous intuition in purging those 
observations of inherent vulgarity and making them real in the sense 
of pure art. Arévalo Martinez does not astound with new forms; he 
sings his song. The literary style of his verse is characterized by lib- 
erty, rather than audacity; originality, not eccentricity. The poet loves 
controlled emotion, expressed in limpid words. 

Although celebrated for his famous story of “El hombre que parecia 
un caballo” and for the premature panegyrics attendant upon the happily 
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false news of his death some twenty years ago, the distinguished writer 
of Guatemala will probably go down in literary history for the sim- 
plicity and unaffectedness of his poetic expression of emotion. Don 
Rafael writes of common things. He writes of the rare beauty of a 
silent love. Again, he consults with his heart as to what they may do 
so that it may properly grow old; he is now past fifty, and yet his eyes 
still shamefully persist in following the girls. Or he writes of his love 
for his wife, she who has taken pity upon his broken life, washed it, 
mended it, and stretched it out in the warm sun to dry. He tells, too, of 
his love for Guatemala; he tells of his love for his fellow man; he tells 
of his love for God. Again he writes of his own struggles against the 
hot flame of life and of the fire symbol which is love. In “Cadenas” he 
writes of his soul’s tired flight to God, where it begs chains to hold the 
monster even yet within and still ready for renewed struggle. 

So the poet’s themes are love, self-conquest, fear, faith. There is 
beauty of music in the verse of don Rafael; beauty of imagery, too. But, 
in addition, there is beauty of the expression of human feeling. Because 
that feeling is universal and because its expression has been sublimated 
into beautiful verse, don Rafael Arévalo Martinez is one of America’s 
great poets. 

And so you have three books: the Cuadros de costumbres of Salomé 
Jil, the Tradiciones de Guatemala of Pepe Batres, and Llama by Rafael 
Arévalo Martinez. Many a North American student of Latin American 
literature undoubtedly knew of them already; for that very reason, they 
may have enjoyed pausing to think of them again. And for those who 
have not read them as yet—those in Latin America and even in Guate- 
mala, as well as those in the United States—may this brief account serve 
as introduction. Salomé Jil would class this particular introduction 
among those premeditated—“an introduction of a subject in which one 
has full confidence and for which one feels true esteem.” 





Shall we never more 

That sweet militia restore, 

When gardens only had their towers, 
And all the garrisons were flowers; 
When roses only arms might bear, 
And men did rosy garlands wear? 


—ANDREW MARVELL 











POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 


Some Extracts from speeches of officials since 
January 1, 1943 


Winston Churchill 


British Prime Minister 
(From a speech broadcast March 21, 1943) 


REGIONALISM 


One can imagine that under a world institution embodying or repre- 
senting the United Nations, and some day all nations, there should come 
into being a Council of Europe and a Council of Asia. 


* * ca 


We must try to make the Council of Europe, or whatever it may be 
called, into a really effective league with all the strongest forces con- 
cerned woven into its texture with a high court to adjust disputes and 
with forces, armed forces, national or international or both, held ready 
to enforce these decisions and prevent renewed aggression and the 
preparation of future wars. 

Any one can see that this Council, when created, must eventually 
embrace the whole of Europe and that all the main branches of the 
European family must some day be partners in it. What is to happen to 
the large number of small nations whose rights and interests must be 
safeguarded? It would therefore seem to me, at any rate, worthy of 
patient study that side by side with the great powers there should be a 
number of groupings of states or confederations which would express 
themselves through their own chosen representatives, the whole making 
a council of great states and groups of states. 


* * * 


We must remember, however, that we in Britain and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, although almost a world in ourselves, would 
have to reach agreements with great and friendly equals and also to re- 
spect and have a care to the rights of weaker and smaller States, and that 
it will not be given to any one nation to achieve the full satisfaction of 
its individual wishes. 


Anthony Eden 


British Foreign Secretary 
(From an address before the General Assembly of Maryland, March 
26, 1943) 


UNITED NATIONS AFTER THE WAR 


We cannot have prosperity in one country and misery in its neigh- 
bor, peace in one hemisphere and war in the other. And if we try to 
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have these things we shall be back on the old road to world war. We 
shall never find security or progress within heavily defended national 
fortresses. We shall only find them by the greatest possible measure of 
cooperation. The United Nations, and in particular the United States, 
the British Commonwealth, China and the Soviet Union, must act to- 
gether in war and in peace. 

The greatest of all peace aims is to insure that never again shall un- 
scrupulous leaders be able to carry their peoples into war and bring 
tragedy on the world. We shall accordingly take steps for the physical 
prevention of this danger by the enforced disarmament of these gangster 
nations. We must insure that this protection of peace-loving peoples is 
maintained in full effectiveness for whatever period may be necessary. 

We must therefore be ready to protect and maintain whatever settle- 
ment we devise, and one thing, I am sure, is, above all, essential. Never 
again must the civilized world be ready to tolerate unilateral infraction 
of treaties. For that would be to sap the whole foundation of the secure 
international life which it is our principal purpose to restore. 


* * ~ 


Any new international authority that we may agree to set up can 
only succeed if it is backed by sufficient strength. 

It will not be enough for one country, or even two, to display the 
qualities necessary to protect the peace. The work will take all that 
America and Britain, Russia and China, and the United Nations can 
offer. 


General Henri Honore Giraud 
(From a speech before the Alsace-Lorraine Society, March 14, 1943) 


FRENCH UNION AND COLLABORATION IN EUROPE 


I give to the people of France my most solemn assurances that their 
sacred right to determine by themselves their own government shall be 
fully conserved. I promise them that all conditions permitting them to 
make such a choice in lawful order, with all their liberties re-established, 
shall be assured. I assure them that such a situation will be created as 
soon as France has been freed. 

I am the servant of the people of France. I am not their master. 


* 7 ~ 


France will contribute the fruit of her reflections, ripened in suffer- 
ing, to help in the end to build a better Europe—a Europe at peace. I 
feel certain that such a vital contribution will be made by France. It 
will come forth from Frenchmen, united and free; from the prisoners, 
my countrymen, of whom I think incessantly, whose souls, as a youth 
from the North told me in captivity, were forged better than their 
weapons. 
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Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, of China 
(From an address before the United States Congress, February 19, 
1943) 


We of this generation, who are privileged to make a better world for 
ourselves and for posterity, should remember that, while we must not be 
visionary, we must have vision, so that peace should not be punitive in 
spirit and should not be provincial or nationalistic or even continental 
in concept, but universal in scope and humanitarian in action, for mod- 
ern science has so annihilated distance that what affects one people must 


of necessity affect all other peoples. 
* - * 


We in China, like you, want a better world, not for ourselves alone, 
but for all mankind, and we must have it. It is not enough, however, 
to proclaim our ideals or even to be convinced that we have them. In 
order to preserve, uphold and maintain them, there are times when we 
should throw all we cherish into our effort to fulfill these ideals even at 
the risk of failure. 


(From a speech in New York City, March 2, 1943) 


What are we going to make of the future? 

The wisest minds in every corner of the world are pondering over 
these questions, and the wisest of all reserve their opinion. But, without 
letting temerity outrun discretion, I venture to say that certain things 
must be recognized. Never again must the dignity of man be outraged 


as it has been since the dawn of history. 
~ * * 


Finally, in order that this war may indeed be the war to end all wars 
in all ages, and that nations, great and small alike, may be allowed to 
live and let live in peace, security and freedom in the generations to 
come, cooperation in the true and highest sense of the word must be 
practiced. I have no doubt that the truly great leaders of the United 
Nations, those men with vision and forethought, are working toward the 
crystallization of this ideal, yet they, too, would be impotent if you and 
I do not give our all toward making it a reality. 


Maximilian Steenberghe 
President of the Economic, Financial and Shipping Mission of the Netherlands 
Government-in-exile 
(From an address before the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, February 12, 1943) 


ECONOMIC COLLABORATION 


I am quite confident that a collaboration between Western Europe 
and the United States could greatly contribute to the peace of the world, 
if their collaboration would really aim at promoting human welfare all 
over the world. 
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Such collaboration should have as its primary object the develop- 
ment of production resources for the peaceful benefit of all. It should 
not constitute a closed system. The economic ties which bind Western 
Europe te the rest of Europe have always been so strong that they can- 
not be broken without great harm being done. Economic barriers 
against the rest of the world would be a great disaster. 


No monopolies or exclusions should hamper a free and effective de- 
velopment of communications. If this were neglected we would fall into 
the fatal mistake made by Mussolini with regard to the Mediterranean. 
The Atlantic Ocean must become a real “mare nostrum” belonging to all 
of us and open to the initiative of all free people. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 
President of the United States 


(From a speech to the 78th Congress, January 7, 1943) 
ISSUES OF THE WAR 


In this war of survival we must keep before our minds not only the 
evil things we fight against but the good things we are fighting for. We 
fight to retain a great past—and we fight to gain a greater future. 

Let us remember that economic safety for the America of the future 
is threatened unless a greater economic stability comes to the rest of 
the world. We cannot make America an island in either a military or 
an economic sense. Hitlerism, like any other form of crime or disease, 
can grow from the evil seeds of economic as well as military feudalism. 

* ~ * 


The issue of this war is the basic issue between those who believe in 
mankind and those who do not—the ancient issue between those who put 
their faith in the people and those who put their faith in dictators and 
tyrants. There have always been those who did not believe in the peo- 
ple, who attempted to block their forward movement across history, to 
force them back to servility and suffering and silence. 

The people have now gathered their strength. They are moving for- 
ward in their might and power, and no force, no combination of forces, 
no trickery, deceit, or violence can stop them now. They see before 
them the hope of the world: a decent, secure, peaceful life for all men 
everywhere. 

Henry A. Wallace 
Vice President of the United States 
(From an address before the Conference on Christian Bases of World 
Order, March 8, 1943) 


THE UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA 
The future well-being of the world depends upon the extent to which 
Marxianism, as it is being progressively modified in Russia, and democ- 
racy, as we are adapting it to twentieth century conditions, can live 
together in peace. 





- * * 
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We of the Western democracies must demonstrate the practicality of 
our religion. We must extend a helping hand to China and India; we 
must be firm and just with Prussia; we must deal honestly and fairly 
with Russia and be tolerant and even helpful as she works out her eco. 
nomic problems in her own way; we must prove that we ourselves can 
give an example, in our American democratic way, of full employment 
and full production for the benefit of the common man. 

By collaborating with the rest of the world to put productive re. 
sources fully to work, we shall raise our own standard of living and help 
to raise the standard of living of others. It is not that we shall be taking 
the bread out of the mouths of our own children to feed the children of 
others but that we shall cooperate with every one to call forth the ener. 
gies of every one, to put God’s earth more completely at the service of 
all mankind. 


Cordell Hull 


Secretary of State 
(To the House Ways and Means Committee, April 12, 1943) 


RECIPROCAL TRADE PACTS 


Stable peace and economic warfare will not mix. We know that, 
now, from bitter experience. Just as we must work together to set up 
and operate the necessary machinery to maintain peace, we must work 
together to make the years of peace fruitful for ourselves and for others. 

One of the most essential subjects of international cooperation in the 
years that lie ahead is this very one of trade and the various trade re- 
strictions to which the act refers. What happens to international com- 
merce has an intimate effect on many of the things that lie closest to the 
minds of the people of every country. 

* x * 

The foundations of international cooperation muset be laid now, and 
they must be built out of mutual confidence, mutual respect and com- 
mon interest. Today we are engaged in the greatest cooperative enter- 
prise in history. In this struggle for human freedom thirty-one united 
nations, large and small, are banded together in a brotherhood of self- 
preservation, and twelve other nations are associated with them. While 
bending their utmost energy to the attainment of complete military vic- 
tory and enduring the immense sacrifice which the war imposes upon 
them, these nations are meantime laying plans for the future. 

All these hope-inspiring plans for international cooperation will 
come to nothing more than pious expressions unless there is confidence 
that the countries which participate in them are determined to have 
ready for immediate use, whenever needed, the necssary instruments of 
effective action. 

So far as our nation is concerned, the continued existence of the 
trade agreements machinery is the most important of these instruments. 
It is the central and indispensable point in any feasible program of inter- 
national cooperation. The only alternative is for nations to travel the 
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same extremely narrow economic road that was traveled so disastrously 
during the years following the last war. 


(From an address at the Pan American Union, April 14, 1943) 
AMERICAN UNITY AND WORLD COOPERATION 


These principles upon which we have built our inter-American life 
are no exclusive property of the continents of the Americas. They are 
not peculiar to this hemisphere. They are universally applicable and 
are open to universal adoption. 

We have not labored to create a region apart from the rest of the 
world. We have fostered the idea and the practice of a community of 


good neighbors whose members are—in fact cannot escape being—a part 


of the life of the world. The international law to which we submit our- 
selves is not an international law of the Americas alone, but is the law 
of civilized nations everywhere throughout the earth. 

The practice of equity is not a design for a hemisphere, but is a rule 
for living in a free and peaceful world. The liberty that we jealously 
safeguard as the right of every American nation, great and small, is the 
same liberty which we believe should be established throughout the 


earth. 


Sumner Welles 
Under-Secretary of State 


(From an address at the University of Toronto, Canada, February 
26, 1943) 


AMERICAN POST-WAR UNITY 


When the war ends similar problems will face us both. We shall 
both confront the task of demobilization, and we shall both endeavor to 
make sure that the young men—and the young women—who are dis- 
charged from military service have a real chance to find useful and pro- 
ductive employment. Both of us prefer a system of free enterprise, and 
we shall both desire to lighten government controls as rapidly as the 
phenomenon of scarcity vanishes and conditions permit free enterprise 
to play its proper role. Both of us will find our industries still working 
largely on war orders, and the problems of conversion will be urgent. 
Both of us will want to make our contribution to the relief and recon- 
struction of the devastated countries, and we shall want to make that 
contribution in the way which will help the peoples of those regions get 
back to health and strength and to self-reliance as rapidly as possible. 
We shall both be interested in possible international arrangements about 
gold, and currencies, and international investment. And we shall both 
desire to increase the economic interchange between us and with others 


on the most fruitful basis possible. 
* * ca 
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I think that we of the Americas can say that if 22 independent democ- 
racies such as those which occupy North, Central, and South America— 
of different races, of different languages, and of different origins—can 
achieve the measure of progress which we now have achieved, towards a 
peaceful and humane relationship, and towards profitable economic co- 
operation, that same form of relationship can be achieved in all regions 
of the world. 

The creation of that same kind of decent international relationship 
by all peoples is the objective today of the United Nations. I am con- 
fident that after the unconditional surrender of our common enemies 
that objective will be attained. 


(From an address before the Rotary Club in New York, April 15, 
1943) 


UNITY OF AMERICA IN THE WORLD PLAN 


The American republics have been bountifully endowed by nature 
with rich natural resources. The development of these resources under 
the sovereign jurisdiction of the governments of these nations, and for 
the benefit of their peoples, can have the effect of bringing happiness 
into the lives of many millions who now suffer from want. Such devel- 
opment will require resourcefulness and long, hard work. It is going to 
require a wider possession and use of land, the expansion of food pro- 
duction in order to feed adequately a growing population, the improve- 
ment of labor standards, the abolition of illiteracy through free public 
education, the extension of public health facilities, the investment of 
local and foreign capital in new types of local enterprise and a willing- 
ness to change existing habits in order to provide new ways of living 
that mean a better existence for all elements of the population. 

It is my belief that through the extension of the same principles of 
international cooperation which have already given such productive re- 
sults, the American republics can make vast strides toward the attain- 
ment of the standard of living and of individual security of which their 
resources, material and human, are capable. This is one of the great 
challenges of the post-war world to inter-American relations. 


* * * 


The New World can never attain that measure of security and of 
well-being to which it aspires except in collaboration with the other 
States and regions of the world. 

To this collaboration the American republics have much to bring. 
They have the experience of their own achievement in international liv- 
ing. They have proven the correctness of their great ideal that coopera- 
tion among States, premised upon the recognition of the equality of the 
sovereign rights of all nations, great or small, and guided by the prin- 
ciples which they have established, can work. 
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Francis B. Sayre 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of State 


(From an address given in Washington, April 29, 1943) 


COMMERCE 


This, then, is the commercial part of our peace policy. 

The winning of the peace will require many other forms of inter- 
national collaboration, political, humanitarian, financial. But so far as 
commerce goes our course is clear. We must move in the direction of 
reducing barriers to trade, and of removing all discriminations. And 
we must do it by a method that will work. We have no such margin for 
error now as we had in 1919. We must decide our course in the near 
future, and we must make the right decision. The present congressional 
debate is the first great American referendum on the new foundations of 
the peace. 


Charles A. Thomson 


Chief of the Division of Cultural Relations, Department of State 
(From an address at Boston University, March 15, 1943) 


CULTURAL COOPERATION 


A form of cultural cooperation . . . is the development of programs 
of education for the building of international understanding. Any plan- 
ning for the rehabilitation of war-torn Europe must give attention to the 
educational institutions and educational programs that have been de- 
stroyed or distorted by the war. While the reconstruction of the educa- 
tional program in each country must be done by the people of that 
country, the United States and the other United Nations may be of defi- 
nite assistance. Consideration must be given, also, to the cooperative 
reorientation of the education in the Axis countries, where, as previously 
remarked, the school is now an instrument of warfare. 


” - * 


In the past the American people have given freely of their cultural 
heritage and achievements to the world’s peoples. Today they are com- 
mitted by participation in the present war to the development and use 
of their power on a world-wide basis in order to obtain national security 
in an enduring peace. In the immediate future their national security 
will require that military, political, and economic measures be supported 
by cultural measures which will guard against the dangers of minds 
poisoned for war and areas closed to the flow of information and ideas. 
In the light of American experience and achievement, the freedom of 
the mind for the full use of existing knowledge and for the unrestrained 
pursuit of new knowledge will be the ultimate guarantee of national 
security in a democratic world. Cultural cooperation with the world’s 
peoples to support this freedom will be an integral part of American 
foreign policy. 
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John W. Studebaker 
United States Commissioner of Education 
(From an address at the Institute of Educational Reconstruction, 


New York, April 7, 1943) 
EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


The United Nations must be prepared, as a necessary underpinning 
to disarmament and economic and political reorganization, to restore the 
educational systems which Germany has crushed in overrunning coun- 
tries and to provide some temporary supervision of the educational sys- 
tem which Germany has used to convert its own and other peoples to the 
Nazi philosophy. 

Education must go hand in hand with international arrangements for 
trade, for disarmament, for political organization. For they are not 
likely to be achieved unless they have an underpinning of sound popu- 
lar understanding as to their necessity and practicability. 

A world only half-educated can only be half-free. I am convinced 
that education for democracy throughout the world must somehow be 
achieved if the world is not to suffer, generation after generation, from 
ever more destructive and calamitous wars. 

We must not only plan for the speedy rehabilitation of the educa- 
tional institutions in the democratic nations which have been overrun by 
the Nazi hordes. We must also extend our planning to include assistance 
in the eventual restoration of the eductional systems of Germany and its 
satellites in which the education has been prostituted to the evil purposes 
of evil nationalist leaders. 

Although food and medical supplies may very well be the most 
pressing need in the liberated nations of Europe, almost as pressing and 
much more difficult to meet will be the need of ministering to the minds 
of men and women, rebuilding their faith and courage, their hope in 
the prospect of a better world for their children. 


* * ~ 


The most difficult problem is the decontamination of the educational 
systems of the Axis nations themselves. 


Harold E. Stassen 
Governor of Minnesota 
(From a speech before the United Nations Forum, Washington, 
March 8, 1943 ) 


A HIGHER LEVEL OF GOVERNMENT 


The developments of science in travel, trade and communication 
clearly indicate that government, limited to a national scale, is not 
enough. We need a new and higher level of government to serve man- 


kind. 


* 
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This does not mean that the new level of government will take the 
place of the national level of government. It will not fundamentally 
disturb domestic sovereignty. Nations will continue to have their own 
flags, their own constitutions, their own heritage, their own citizens. 
The new level should be added to carry out those relations to other 
nations which have been successfully conducted by devious diplomacy, 
international intrigue, balance of power, extraterritoriality, spirals of 
rising tariffs, devaluated currencies, making and breaking of treaties 
and recurring wars. 

This new level of government must emphasize human rights rather 
than nations’ rights. Its cornerstone must be a deep respect for the 


fundamental dignity of man, of every race and color and creed. 
a * + 


But pray God, we begin now definitely to think and plan and criticize 
and propose and amend and devise and follow through, to initiate the 
means of winning this peace, an enduring peoples’ peace, for the sake 
of the future welfare and progress of men and women and little children 
in this nation and in the other nations of the world. 


PRAYER AFTER THE WORLD WAK 


Wandering oversea dreamer, 

Hunting and hoarse, O daughter and mother, 
O daughter of ashes and mother of blood, 
Child of the hair let down and tears, 
Child of the cross in the south 

And the star in the north, 

Keeper of Egypt and Russia and France, 
Keeper of England and Poland and Spain, 
Make us a song for tomorrow. 

Make us one new dream, us who forget. 
Out of the storm let us have one star. 
Struggle, O anvils, and help her. 

Weave with your wool, O winds and skies. 
Let your iron and copper help, 

O dirt of the old dark earth. 

Wandering oversea dreamer, 

Singing of ashes and blood, 

Child of the scars of fire, 

Make us one new dream, us who forget. 
Out of the storm let us have one star. 


—Car_ SanpBurc, Smoke and Steel 












A CHARTER FOR TODAY 


A promising and progressive resolution on the organization of the 
United Nations has been drafted by a bi-partisan group in the Senate: 
Senators Ball, Burton, Hatch and Hill. The text of the resolution is as 
follows: 


Resolved, that the Senate advises that the United States take the 
initiative in calling meetings of representatives of the United Nations 
for the purpose of forming an organization of the United Nations with 
specific and limited authority: 


1. To assist in coordinating and fully utilizing the military and eco- 
nomic resources of all member nations in the prosecution of the war 
against the Axis. 


2. To establish temporary administrations for Axis-controlled areas 
of the world as these are occupied by United Nations’ forces, until such 
time as permanent governments can be established. 


3. To administer relief and assistance in economic rehabilitation in 
territories of member nations needing such aid and in Axis territory 
occupied by United Nations’ forces. 


4. To establish procedures and machinery for peaceful settlement 
of disputes and disagreements between nations. 


5. To provide for the assembly and maintenance of a United Na- 
tions’ military force and to suppress by immediate use of such force any 
future attempt at military aggression by any nation. 


That the Senate further advises that any establishment of such 
United Nations’ organization provide machinery for its modification, 
for the delegation of additional specific and limited functions to such 
organization, and for admission of other nations to membership, and 
that member nations should commit themselves to seek no territorial 
aggrandizement. 


The introduction of this resolution is a call to political action for 
all who believe in winning both the war and the peace. 


Public opinion is impotent unless institutions are created through 
which it can act. This opinion may be expressed in a variety of ways, 
but it will not amount to anything until there is some institution through 
which it can operate, for the moment there is some insult or some con- 
troversy it disappears and the lower instinct of belligerency and hatred 


takes its place. 
—Elihu Root. 
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WHAT MAY WE HATE? 


By Rutu TayLor 


There are some people today who are saying that what is lacking in 
this war is a good hate—that until we begin to hate, we won't begin to 
fight. .. . They forget that mass hatred is just a step from mob hatred— 
and that no one can predict on whom the mob will turn next. 


But if we cannot hate a people—what may we hate? 


We may hate war. We may hate war so much that we will fight 
with every ounce of our ability to wipe it from the earth forever—not 
in a servile pacifistic withdrawal from the fight, but in a supreme battle 
against those criminals who bring desolation and destruction upon the 
peaceful peoples of the world. We may hate war so much that we will 
gladly put aside our way of life for a while so that we may speedily put 
an end to war. 


We may hate intolerance. . . . We may hate intolerance so much that 
we will set a seal upon our own lips and see to it that no intolerant 
act or speech of ours adds flame to this funeral pyre of unity. 


We may hate discrimination. We may hate it so vehemently that we 
will demand equal rights for all people. We may hate discrimination 
so intensely that we will insist that all people be judged upon their in- 
dividual merits and not as a group. We may hate discrimination so 
sincerely that we will never demand special privileges for ourselves as 
part of any group. 


We may hate cruelty. We may fight to the bitter end to wipe out 
cruelty to any people, anywhere. We may hate treachery, deceit, dis- 
honor. ... We may hate injustice. We may hate it enough to give our 
lives for the cause of freedom and fair play. 


“Ye that love the Lord, hate evil,” spake the Psalmist. These things 
may we hate and against these things do we fight. 














Books for the Times 











Ler THE PEOPLE Know. By Norman Angell. New York, The Viking 
Press, 1943. Pp. 245. $2.50. 


This volume is a tract directed to Mr. John Citizen to help him 
clarify the issues of war and the one essential condition of peace. Nor- 
man Angell is still conducting his crusade to solidify the moral con- 
science of the masses to the end that they may understand the fallacy of 
isolation and the truth that the right to life can be a reality only by the 
general fulfillment of the obligation of men to defend that right on 
behalf of others. With the same clarity, logic, and convincing power 
which characterize his previous works, he insists that successive wars 
are the result of “arming the litigant instead of the law.” He formulates 
this slogan “arm the law, not the litigants.” “If within the nation the 
people as a whole are indifferent when some minority is made the victim 
of gross violence,” he says, “if in the international field the nations as a 
whole are indifferent when some one people is the victim of such vio- 
lence, then the rights of all the people and of all peoples are placed in 
jeopardy.” Mr. Angell feels that the masses are unaware of their duties 
and of the defensive interdependence of groups and nations. Hence he 
directs this poignant tract to Mr. John Citizen. Every earnest seeker of 
enduring peace must forthwith become a one-man Gideon Society for 
the distribution of “Let the People Know.” 

Paut F. Douctass. 


HUNGARY AT THE Paris PEACE CONFERENCE. THE D1PLomartic His- 
TORY OF THE TREATY OF TRIANON. By Francis Deak. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 594. 


Professor Deak’s volume, a unit of the Carnegie series dealing with 
the Paris Peace Conference: History and Documents, is concerned with 
one of the most important problems in the recent diplomatic history of 
Europe. 

Prfessor Deak has made a contribution to our knowledge of the 
Hungarian peace negotiations and the immediate developments which 
led to the Treaty of Trianon in that he has given a detailed discussion 
of these events and has published a useful selection of the documents 
pertaining to the problem. His discussion of the problem of “Hungary 
at the Peace Conference (Part IV)” is especially interesting in the light 
thrown on the Franco-Hungarian secret negotiations in 1919-20 and on 
the beginnings of the Little Entente. 

The volume, however, lacks objectivity in its treatment of the Hun- 
garian question. There is little consideration of the social and national 
problems in pre-1914 Austria-Hungary which brought Hungary to the 
peace discussions at Trianon. It is difficult to accept all the author’s 
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strictures concerning Czechoslovakia, which, he implies, was an “arti- 
ficial” state “created” by the Peace Conference. The author’s opinion 
that some kind of association of the states of Central Europe is necessary 
seems well taken. 

Mr. Deak closes his volume with the “sincere hope that whatever 
errors may mark the next peace settlement, they will not be repetitions 
of those which characterized the treaties of 1919-1920. By looking not 
at the next elections but at the prosperity and happiness of the next 
generation, many of the pitfalls can be avoided.” 

Harry N. Howarp. 


NaTionaL Consciousness. By Walter Sulzbach. Washington, Ameri- 
can Council on Public Affairs, 1943. Pp. 168. Index. $3.00 (cloth) ; 
$2.50 (paper). 


When one has canvassed with the author the many aspects of nation- 
alism, such as Race, National Character, Honor, Imperialism, etc., he 
will still be compelled to formulate his own impressions and convictions 
on this important subject. The approach by the author is scholarly and 
rather academic than realistic. It is well to be objective but after all 
nationalism is largely a subjective experience and must be appraised 
mainly from that aspect.—P. M. B. 


PERMANENT ReEvo.uTion. By Sigmund Neumann. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1942. Pp. 388. Index. $3.00. 


Permanent Revolution is the objective of the creators of the “New 
Order”; its challenge must be met by an awakened democracy. Profes- 
sor Neumann thus sets for himself two problems: (1) the sociological 
description of the human structure and dynamic forces of the states un- 
der dictatorship, and (2) the ethical analysis of the consequences of a 
totalitarianism which seeks to “institutionalize revolution” by making 
use of “any elements of unrest that will feed the fire of permanent 
revolution.” In his review of the leader, the political lieutenant, the 
emergence of the amorphous and irrational masses, the one-party state, 
the institutional framework for the control of the masses, and the utiliza- 
tion of public opinion and prpaganda, Dr. Neumann develops a syn- 
thesis of social dynamics. A major difficulty of a democracy in foreign 
affairs is, he says, that the concepts of liberalism were originally formu- 
lated in an internal struggle to fight the sovereigns and establish the 
rule of the people. He insists that freedom and peace are bought at a 
price and that the fight against anarchy necessitates greater individual 
responsibility. While he does not indicate the way in which it shall be 
achieved, the author suggests that the common man work out a new ad- 
justment between individual freedom and planned society. In his de- 
scription of the total state in a world at war, Dr. Neumann is eminently 
successful. The diagnosis is adequate, the prescription weak. 





Pau F. Douctas. 
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Tue Pouitics or THis War. By Ray F. Harvey and Others. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1943. Pp. 328. Index. $2.50. 


In this symposium, to which a number of newspaper correspondents 
have contributed, a dozen facets of American life are examined to define 
a “grand strategy of politics.” If there is any theme or conclusion, it 
seems to be the assurance that “politics and politicians,” undeniably un- 
popular, “are demonstratively indispensable to the internal functioning 
of any state,” no matter what form of government the state may possess. 
The authors befog the perfectly obvious fact that as long as men live in 
a world of values they must take sides as to the outcome of their 
choices—even in war. 

Pau F. Douctass. 


PLANS FoR WorLD Peace THROUGH Six CENTURIES. By Sylvester John 
Hemieben. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. 222. 
Index. $2.50. 


This timely book considers the leading plans that have been sug- 
gested or tried since the days of the crusades and is of value to the 
serious student of international complications. After an outline account 
of ancient thought on the subject and the attempt to establish peace 
through the foundation of universal empire under imperial and ecclesias- 
tical auspices by means of sheer force, the author considers the leading 
plans to secure permanent peace from Philip le Bel of France, in the 
opening years of the fourteenth century, to the formation of the League 
of Nations. He includes purely theoretical, temporary, appeals to the 
intellect, punishment for wrong doing, based on leagues, federations, 
congresses and peace guaranties under the direction of kings, ambassa- 
dors, and ecclesiastics. 

The salient points in the leading plans are described, mentioning the 
similarities and differences, the causes of their appearance, their recep- 
tion by the public, the character and education of their authors, espe- 
cially the plans of Dante to establish a world state under an all powerful 
emperor, Henry IV’s Grand Design, Grotius’ development of Inter- 
national Law, Penn’s representative assembly of princes, Rousseau and 
Jeremy Bentham with the world court, Kant with a general federation of 
states, Bluntchli, Lorimer, the influence of the American Peace Society, 
William Ladd, and other American leaders in the peace movement. 

The passage from theory to practice is shown in the account of the 
Holy Alliance, the concert of Europe, the Hague conferences, the dis- 
armament conference, the establishment of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration, the Central American Court of Justice, the Bryan treaties, the 
peace congresses and the plans leading to the establishment of the League 
of Nations which is examined by the author in great detail. 

The story is interestingly told, well planned and carried out. The 
book is a distinct addition to the subject. The criticisms, illustrations 
and outlines are carefully made. Criticism might be made of the mere 
mention of the plans formulated by organizations openly socialistic and 
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radical in character. While their suggestions do not greatly appeal to 
most economic schools of thought a well rounded examination of the 
subject seems to warrant their inclusion in a book of this character. 

A valuable part of the book is the summary in the last chapter en- 
titled “Reflections,” in which the various plans discussed are compared, 
including the failure to separate the functions of government and to 
grapple with the different problems arising. The view of the author 
seems to be summed up in the closing sentence of the book. “If perma- 
nent peace is to be attained men must turn to God for guidance and 
strength.” A well selected bibliography accompanies the work. 

Epson L. WHITNEY. 


It’s Your Souts WE Want. By Stewart W. Herman, Jr. New York, 
Harper, 1943. Pp. 306. Index. $2.50. 


The struggle of the Nazi party with the forces of organized religion 
in Germany is not a simple story. It is not simple because of the deep 
religious loyalties of many Protestants and Catholics alike, in Germany. 
It is not simple because the party has used devious methods of wooing 
and coercion in its attempts to bring to its aid the elusive spiritual 
quality without which no conqueror has ever really conquered. It is not 
simple because of the complexities of German church organization, his- 
tory and habit, which are little known to most American readers. 

Stewart W. Herman, Jr., has had a rare opportunity to observe and 
understand this struggle, in so far as it can be understood at the present 
time. As pastor of the American Church in Berlin, and later as a mem- 
ber of the American Embassy staff of that city, Mr. Herman was in a 
position to see, hear and feel the conflict for himself during the period 
from February of 1936 to the end of 1941. The author holds himself 
quite closely to a recital of facts rather than indulging in the luxury of 
interpretation. This makes the book almost an encyclopedia, albeit a 
very interesting one for the reader who would like to know something 
of the complexities inside Germany which, theoretically, is so united in 
mind and spirit that one man can speak for the whole nation. 

The word of hope which comes out of the book is Mr. Herman’s 
conviction that there are church groups in Germany who, by reason of 
the valiant fight they have put up, deserve seats among the United 
Nations. 

Frep S. BusCcHMEYER. 


SOUTHEASTERN ASIA AND THE Puiuippines. The Annals, March, 1943. 
Philadelphia, The American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Pp. 219. Map. $2.00 (paper) ; $2.50 (cloth). 


Each of the thirteen articles in this number of The Annals is an 
epitome of the history and present condition of some portion of south- 
east Asia. Together they constitute a remarkable summary view not 
only of Japan, China and the Philippines but of the Netherlands Indies, 
Malaya, Thailand, Burma, Indo-China and some problems of recon- 
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struction in those lands of the Pacific. Since each author is a man 
experienced and trained by work in the Far East, the whole issue is a 
rich addition to our reference material on that region. Each writer 
realizes, too, how vital to the future of America, as well as the rest of 
the world, is our understanding of these several problems.—M. S. C. 


THE Peace WE Ficut For. By Hiram Motherwell. New York, Har. 
per & Brothers, 1943. Pp. 281, including eleven appendices and 
index. $3.00. 


A journalist’s outlook on the world can be more than the impression 
of a good reporter. Mr. Motherwell is much more than a reporter. He 
knows his Europe and clearly foresees its needs when the war is ended. 
His realistic attitude toward such subjects as Food, New Money, Federa- 
tion, Balance of Power, and Anuglo-American Union is entitled to great 
respect. His answer to the momentous question “What Kind of a Post- 
War World Does America Want?” is practical and challenging. 


P. M. B. 


PLAN FOR PERMANENT Peace. By Hans Heymann. New York, Harper, 
1941. Pp. 306, maps, charts and index. $3.50. 


Combining to a remarkable degree the practical with the ideal, Dr. 
Heymann, now an American citizen, once economic advisor to the Ger- 
man Foreign Office in the Weimar Republic, develops a plan for world 
reorganization. 

He recommends a self-regulating economic association of all nations. 
He divides this structunre into three parts: 1. A Bank of Nations with a 
coordinated network of agencies. 2. A reorganized International Labor 
Organization, and 3. A Federal World Authority in which every nation 
will hold political equality with the others. 

These propositions are all carefully developed as he sets forth in 
some detail the mechanisms which he believes will bring about an equi- 
librium among basic interests of all people. 

It is a book deserving very careful reading by those who will at- 
tempt to construct the new world. 


M. S. C. 


GeERMANY’S MasTeR Pian. By Joseph Borkin and Charles A. Welsh, 
with an introduction by Thurman Arnold. The Story of Industrial 
Offensive. New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1943. Pp. 339. 
Index. $2.50. 


This volume is the documented biography of world organization by 
industrial oligarchy, “the economic twin of Fascism.” No one can fully 
understand Germany’s war until one has not only read, but studied, 
this “Book of Revelations.” It is the story of a world-encircling German 
economic feudalism whose social form is the cartel, whose legal protec- 
tion is the patent, whose method is licensing and the control of world 
markets, and whose hope of profit is based on monopoly, the elimination 
of free competition, price maintenance, and scarcity. The volume is, 
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however, something more than history. The authors have a thesis; they 
issue a warning. The thesis is that America must destroy both the 
philosophy and the private power of domestic and international cartels 
over foreign and domestic economic policy. Thurman Arnold urges 
the reader to consider the story in the light of the long-run economic 
policy for America. “We cannot turn over our future economic policy 
to private groups without public responsibility,” he says. 
Pau F. Douc ass. 


Tue UNRELENTING STRUGGLE. War SPEECHES. By Winston S. Church- 
ill. Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1942. Pp. 371. $3.50. 


Here are key speeches of Prime Minister Winston Churchill from 
November 12, 1940 to December 30, 1941. With their chronological 
tables of events they are contemporary history, but with the inspirational 
quality of idealistic drama. Mr. Churchill’s well known mastery of 
the telling phrase contributes an element which will make of these ad- 
dresses probably the best history of the period from the British stand- 
point for years to come. 


M. S. C. 


Wortp MINERALS AND Wor.p Peace. By C. K. Leith, J. W. Furness 
and Cleona Lewis, Washington, D. C., The Brookings Institution, 
1943. Pp. 253, Index, tables, charts. $2.50. 


This volume deals realistically with the mechanism and controls 
necessary to make the international consumption of minerals a part of 
the organization of peace. The authors are frank to say that any effec- 
tive mineral control plans must involve the use of “force,” or better, 
“power” defined as regulatory energy. In pointing out that the world 
has used more of its mineral resources in the last 40 years than in all 
preceding history, the authors say the unequal distribution of mineral 
resources makes economic interdependence inescapable. The prevention 
of war is closely related to the control of minerals. This volume is in- 
valuable to every person ready to face the real facts and problems with 
which America must concern itself. 

Pau F. Douc ass. 


PRINCIPLES OF PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL Law. By Arthur Nussbaum. 
New York, Oxford University Press. Pp. 288. Index. $3.50. 


This volume is a concise statement of that part of private law which 
deals with foreign relations and the problems which originate in the 
territorial diversity of legal systems. Discussing the principles of the 
conflict of laws against a civil law background, Professor Nussbaum 
emphasizes the same attitudes of legal realism and “fact research in 
law” which distinguished his academic career at the University of Berlin. 
He is now research professor of public law in Columbia University. 
The study is equipped with an exhaustive table of cases and a complete 
index. 

Paut F. Douc.ass. 
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BEHIND THE JAPANESE Mask. By Jesse F. Steiner. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1943. Pp. 156 and index. $2. 


The author of this lucid book has lived in Japan both as missionary 
and as college professor. In the United States he has done distinguished 
work in Sociology and Social Trends, as well as in the American Red 
Cross. His book, therefore, is not only well-informed but based on 
scientific theory and social ideals. 

He makes an understandable analysis of those traits in the Japanese 
people which are most likely to mislead people of the Occident. 

“The Japanese today,” he says,“present the spectacle of a powerful 
nation essentially modern in all the arts of warfare but mediaeval in 
religious conceptions, moral ideas, and philosophy of life.” They have, 
therefore, carefully cultivated, for national purposes, racial hatred, love 
of war, exploitation of the weak, and regimentation. 

By understanding the people of Japan he believes we may be better 
able to cope with their peculiar traits. 

M. S. C. 


Vicuy, Two Years oF Deception. By Leon Marchal. New York, 
Macmillan, 1943. Pp. 244 and Index. $2.50. 


A sombre page in French history—that Regime which rose out of 
despair and defeat, is recorded in this narrative by M. Marchal. 

Serving in the first world war and in many positions in the French 
foreign service since then, the author, endowed with all a Frenchman’s 
logic and patriotism, is well qualified for his task. He knows his facts 
and his men. This book bids fair to be for many years the authori- 
tative text on what has been going on in France since the armistice with 
Germany, and why these things are so. 


M. S. C. 


AnTi-Dictator. By La Boétie. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1942. Pp. 54. 


This French cry for freedom was written by La Boétie in 1548 
when he was under eighteen years of age. In its opposition to tyranny 
it is strangely appropriate to France in 1943. The Columbia University 
Press has done well to print this translation of a document which comes 
ringing down four centuries with its eternal protest against dictatorship. 

M. 


S. C. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Wak AND PEACE IN THE Paciric. Preliminary report of the Eighth Con- 
ference of the Institute of Pacific Relations on Wartime and Post-war 
Cooperation of the United Nations in the Pacific and the Far East. 
Quebec, Mont Tremblant, Dec., 1942. New York, International Sec- 
retariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. Pp. 164. 
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INDEPENDENCE FOR INDIA? Julia E. Johnson, compiler. The Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 16, No. 3. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1943. Pp. 291. 


TREATIES AND CONSTITUTIONAL Law. By Willard Bunce Cowles, Wash- 
ington, D. C., American Council on Public Affairs, 1941. Pp. 310 
and index. $4.50 (Cloth) ; $3.50 (Paper). 


War INFORMATION AND CENsorSHIP. By Byron Price and Elmer Davis. 
Washington, American Council on Public Affairs. Pp. 79. $1 
(Paper). 

MessiAHs. By Wilson D. Wallis. Washington, American Council on 
Public Affairs, 1943. Pp. 210, index. $4.50 (Cloth) ; $3.50 (Paper). 


War Worps, RECOMMENDED Pronunciations. By W. Cabell Greet. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. 237. $1.50. 





RECOMMENDED READING ON 
POST-WAR PLANNING 


Peace by Power. By Lionel Gelber. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1942. 

The Destiny of Western Man. By W. T. Stace. New York, Reynal & 
Hitchcock, 1942. 

Post-War Worlds. By P. E. Corbett. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 
1942. 

Problems of Lasting Peace. By Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson. New 
York, Doubleday, Doran, 1942. 

Conditions of Peace. By Edward Hallett Carr. New York, Macmillan, 
1942. 

The Atlantic Charter and Africa. From an American Standpoint. The 
Africa Bureau, New York, 1942. 

The Lost Peace. By Harold Butler. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1942. 

Religion and the World of Tomorrow. By Walter W. VanKirk. New 
York, Willett, Clark & Co., 1941. 

World Order in Historical Perspective. By Hans Kohn. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1942. 

A Righteous Faith for a Just and Durable Peace. A Symposium. Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. New York. 

Plans for a Post-War World. Compiled by Julia Johnson. New York, 
H. W. Wilson, 1942. 

The Science of Peace. By Philip Marshall Brown. New York, Revell, 

1942. 
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How to Win the Peace. By C. J. Hambro. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
1942. 

Agenda for a Post-War World. By J. B. Condliffe. New York, W. W. 
Norton, 1942. 

Prepare for Peace. By Henry W. Wriston. New York, Harpers, 194]. 

Peace Plans and American Choices. By Arthur C. Millspaugh. Wash- 
ington, Brookings Institution, 1942. 

Victory Is Not Enough. By Egon Ranshofen-Wertheimer. New York, 
W. W. Norton and Company. Pp. 322, Index. $3. 

Slaves Need No Leaders. An Answer to the Fascist Challenge to Edu- 
cation. By Walter M. Kotschnig. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1943. Pp. 283. $2.75. 

Our Age of Unreason. By Franz Alexander, M.D. Philadelphia, Lip. 
pincott, 1942. Pp. 359, Index. $3. 

Basis for Peace in the Far East. By Nathaniel Peffer. New York, Har- 
per’s, 1942. Pp. 263, Index. $2.50. 

Problems of the Danube Basin. By C. A. Macartney. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1942. $1.25. Pp. 157, Index. 

The Peace We Fight For. By Hiram Motherwell. New York, Harper, 
1943. Pp. 275, Index. $3. 

Plan for Permanent Peace. By Hans Heymann. New York, Harper, 
1941. Pp. 306, Index. $3.50. 

Let the People Know. By Norman Angell. New York, Viking Press, 
1943. $2.50. 

Germany’s Master Plan. By Joseph Borkin and Charles A. Welsh. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1942. $2.50. 

World Minerals and World Peace. By Leith, Furness and Lewis. Brook- 
ings Institution, 1943. $2.50. 

War and Peace in the Pacific. Report of the Mount Tremblant Confer- 
ence, Canada, 1942. Institute of Pacific Relations. 


Pamphlets and Magazines 


What We Are Fighting For. By E. H. Wilkins. Oberlin, 1942. Paper. 
15e. 

U. S. Declarations on Post-War Reconstruction. Foreign Policy Reports 
V. 18 No. 13. New York, Foreign Policy Association, 1942. 

American Peace Objectives. By Philip Marshalll Brown. Wortp AF- 
FAIRS, September, 1942. 

American Plan for a Reorganized World. By Kingsbury Smith. The 
American Mercury, November, 1942. 

Our Government’s Plan for Post-War Germany. By Kingsbury Smith. 
The American Mercury, April, 1943. 

Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. Third report. United 
Nations and Organization of Peace, International Conciliation, April, 


1943. 
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DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA 


By A. Curtis WiLcus 


1. BACKGROUNDS 


Say THE BELLS oF OLD Missions. Legends of Old New Mexico Churches. 
By Elizabeth Willis DeHuff. (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Company, 
1943. Pp. viii, 168. Illus. $1.75). 

Thirty religious folktales of Catholic Indians handed down among 
the Indian families of old New Mexico; excellently illustrated with 
photographs; with an appendix on the individual missions. 


PATTERNS AND PRINCIPLES IN SPANISH ART. By Oskar Hagen. (Madi- 
son: University of Wisconsin Press, 1943. Pp. xx, 279. Illus. 
$4.00). 

A rewritten work, first printed in 1936, showing the uniform 
structure of Art in Spain from the days of the Moors to those of Fran- 
cisco Goya; interestingly and clearly presented and containing 99 illus- 
trations; with two excellent indexes. 


Four Stupties IN FraNco-SPANISH RELATIONS. By Ronald Hilton. (To- 
ronto: University of Toronto Press, 1943. Pp. viii, 57. $1.25). 
Four literary articles: a fundamental Michelet antithesis, Auvergne 

and Spain, Spaniards in Avignon in the 18th century, and L’Abbé 

Bélardi. 

GisonEY CULTURE OF Cayo Reponpo, CusBa. By Cornelius Osgood, 
and ARCHEOLOGY OF THE MANIABON HILts, Cusa. By /rving Rouse. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. Pp. 72 and 192. Illus. 
Maps. $3.50). 

Two studies in anthropology (numbers 25 and 26) made in 1941 
and 1942 in Cuba by two Yale University expeditions; well illustrated 
with photographs and maps. 


New VIEWPOINTS ON THE SPANISH COLONIZATION OF AMERICA. By 
Silvio Zavala. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1943. 
Pp. vi, 118. $1.25). 

A collection of ten interpretative lectures on political, economic, 
social, religious, and intellectual aspects of Spanish colonial life, by a 
leading Mexican scholar assisted financially by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 


2. NATIONAL PERIOD 


From THE MAGDALENA TO MAGELLAN. By Oitilie G. Boetzkes. (Bos- 
ton: Manthorne and Burack, Inc., 1942. Pp. 220. Illus. $2.50). 
An interesting diary begun in 1935 of travel by primitive paths 

through Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Chile; illustrated by wash draw- 

ings by the author. 
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THe BaTTLe For Buenos Aires. By Sax Bradford. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1943. Pp. vi, 307. $2.50). 

The story of the conflicts in the most cosmopolitan and the largest 
Latin American city between democracy on the one hand and fascism, 
nazism and the falangists on the other; with a suggestion as to how the 
democracies must combat their enemies. 


CuiLe. By Erna Fergusson. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1943. Pp. 
viii, 342, vi. Illus. Map. $3.50). 
A popularly written interpretation and appreciation of the country, 
civilization, and people of an important Latin American Republic; 
excellently illustrated. 


REDISCOVERING Latin America. By Harry A. Franck. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1943. Pp. 453. Illus. Maps. $5.00). 
A beautifully illustrated travel account by a competent and experi- 
enced observer who is completely familiar with Latin America. 


Brazit Burtps. Architecture New and Old, 1652-1942. By Philip L. 
Goodwin. Photographs by G. E. Kidder Smith. (New York: Museum 
of Modern Art, 1943. Pp. 198. Illus. Map. $5.00). 

A superbly and profusely illustrated work on colonial and modern 
architecture in Brazil, with text in both English and Portuguese; com- 
piled by the authors who were sent to Brazil in 1942 by the American 
Institute of Architects and the Museum of Modern Art. 


CAPTAIN OF THE ANDES. The Life of Don José de San Martin, Liberator 
of Argentina, Chile, and Peru. By Margaret H. Harrison. (New 
York: Richard R. Smith, 1943. Pp. xviii, 216. Illus. Maps. $3.00). 
The first full length biography in English of San Martin; well written 

and illustrated; with a brief bibliography. 

AMERICAN History ATas. Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart in collabo- 
ration with David M. Matteson and Herbert E. Bolton. (Chicago: 
Denoyer-Geppert Co., 1942. Maps. Pp. lxviii, 48. $1.35). 

An excellent series of colonial maps reduced or adapted from wall 
maps and printed with textual information for use in high schools 
and colleges. 


ForcotTen Front. By John Lear. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 
1943. Pp. 256. $2.50). 
An interesting account, by an Associated Press Correspondent, of 
flying adventures in Peru in search of Nazi plotters. 


PasseNceRS TO Mexico. The Last Invasion of the Americas. By 
Blair Niles. (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1943. Pp. x, 
381. $3.00). 

A well-written, character-filled story of the French invasion of 

Mexico and of the life and times of the unfortunate Maximillan; with 

an extensive bibliography. 
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PENTHOUSE IN Bocota. By Virginia Paxton. (New York: Reynal and 
Hitchcock, 1943. Pp. viii, 304. Illus. $2.75). 
An account of experiences, amusing and otherwise, of a young 
United States couple living in the capital of the Republic of Colombia. 


Tue Corton TEXTILE INpUsTRY IN LaTIN America. By Albert L. 
Scott, Fessenden S. Blanchard, and Julian S. Jacobs. (New York: 
The Latin American Economic Institute, 1943. Pp. 32.). 

Three papers presented at the Institute Round-Table Conference in 

New York, November 5, 1942, and issued as Pamphlet No. 6. 


Cute. A Geographic Extravaganza. By Benjamin Subercaseaux. 
Translated by Angel Flores. (New York: Macmillan Co., 1943. 
Pp. x, 255. Illus. $3.00). 

A literary, geo-historical account of the author’s native land; in- 
terestingly written and interpreted for North American readers. 


War Geocrapry Atias. (Columbus: American Education Press, Inc., 
1942. Pp. 48. Illus. Maps. Charts). 
An excellent handy reference atlas with text, twenty-nine maps, and 
26 charts for use by students, teachers, and the public in general. 


Latin AMERICA IN Maps. By A. Curtis Wilgus. (New York: Barnes 
and Noble Inc., 1943. Pp. x, 330. Maps. $1.25). 
An atlas of nearly three hundred maps dealing with Latin American 
history, geography and economic affairs; with accompanying text on 
opposite pages. 


3. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Tue Latin AMERICAN PoLicy OF THE UNITED States. By Samuel 
Flagg Demis. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1943. Pp. xvi, 
470. Maps. $4.50). 

An historical interpretation of the hemisphere policy of the United 

States from its founding to the second World War; well written and 

documented as a textbook. 


THe Foreicn Trape oF Latin America. United States Tariff Com- 
mission. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1942. 4 vols. 
Maps. ). 

An excellent, detailed and timely report on the trade of Latin 

America with special reference to trade with the United States; with 

statistical tables, charts, maps, and appendices. 


4. ADULT FICTION 


JuncLe Harvest. By Tom Gill. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1943. Pp. 240. $2.00). 
A typical, fast-moving Gill story of adventure and drama in Central 
ae, featuring Danny Gayforth, newly arrived from the United 
tates. 
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Cross Roaps. By Erico Verissimo. (New York: Macmillan Co., 1943, 
Pp. 373. $2.75). 
A novel of Brazilian city life with a background of lectures by a 
professor of philosophy; by one of Brazil’s most popular young novelists, 


5. CHILDREN’S STORIES 
Visits In OTHER Lanps. By Wallace W. Atwood and Helen C. Thomas. 
(Boston: Ginn and Co., 1943. Pp. viii, 216. Illus. Maps. $1.28). 
“Imaginary visits with children in widely scattered parts of the 
world” written as a geography text or as a reader for beginners; with 
a section on Latin America; well illustrated by drawings and excel. 
lent maps. 


SouTtH AMERICAN FoLK Lore Tates. By Margaret Campbell. (El 
Monte, Calif.: Latin American Village Press, 1942. Ten vols. Illus. 
$13.00). 

Ten booklets (Series No. 1) of authentic folklore tales translated 
from the original Spanish for English-speaking children; excellently 
illustrated and beautifully printed. 


Hair A HEMISPHERE. The Story of Latin America. By Delia Goetz. 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1943. Pp. 278. Illus. 
Maps. $2.50). 

A brief, well-written, and interesting account of Latin American 
history from early days to the present for older children; illustrated 
by Charlotte Anna Chase; with a good glossary and poor index. 
PicturE Map GreocrapHy oF Mexico, CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE 


West Inpies. By Vernon Quinn. With maps and drawings by Da 

Osimo. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1943. Pp. iv, 114. 

Illus. Maps. $2.00). 

Picture maps and textual descriptions of the states of Middle America 
written for children. 


6. SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE GRAMMARS, READERS, ETC. 
PEQUENO LarRousE ILLUsTRADO. Nuevo Diccionario enciclopédico. 

Published under the direction of Claude Auge, with Spanish adapta- 

tions by Miguel de Toro y Gisbert. (Buenos Aires: Editorial 

B.A.B.E.L., 1943. Illus. Maps. Pp. iv, 1528. $4.50). 

A bigger and better Larouse for students of Latin American affairs; 
poorly printed. 


SELECTED SPANISH SHORT STORIES OF THE 19TH AND 20TH CENTURIES. 
Edited by Robert A. Ashburn. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1943. Pp. xvi, 310. $1.75). 

Nineteen stories from Spain and Spanish America edited for rapid 
reading with progressive page vocabularies and notes; for use as a 
reader for students who have had two years of high school Spanish or 
one year of college Spanish. 
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Campo. By Juan Martin De Estrapa. Edited by Edith Fahnestock 
and Margarita de Mayo. (Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1943. Pp. 
x, 130. Illus. $1.20). 
Twenty abridged life sketches of the Argentine Pampa, organized 
as a Spanish reader for third quarter college students; with pen draw- 
ings by Alberto Guiraldes. 


Buenos Amicos, Buenos VEciNos. By Raymond L. Grismer and César 
I. Arroyo. (New York: American Book Co., 1943. Pp. x, 117. 
Illus. Maps. $1.20). 

An account of a trip to Mexico, printed as a Spanish reader to be 
used “after a few weeks of the study of Spanish”; illustrated with draw- 
ings by Melva Teubner. 


BEGINNING SPANISH. Latin American Culture. By William Samuel 
Hendrix. (New York: Harper and Bros., 1943. Pp. xxviii, 243. 
Illus. Maps). 

A well organized and excellently priated text book about Latin 
America for use as a first year grammar in college or as a grammar for 
the first two years in high school; with twenty-two maps and 52 pho- 
tographs. 


INTERMEDIATE PORTUGUESE CONVERSATION. By Charles E. Kany and 
Fidelino de Figueirdeo. (Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1942. Pp. 
viii, 63. 36 cents). 

A conversational reader designed for second and third year students; 
with vocabulary. 


SPOKEN SPANISH FOR TRAVELERS AND STUDENTS. By Charles E. Kany. 
(Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1943. Pp. xiv, 281. Illus. Map. 
$1.00). 

A conversational text organized as a practical method of offering 

“easy but adequate conversational Spanish” to the beginner; with “prac- 

tical dialogues for the traveler.” 


Ex Gaucuo Y La Pampa. Un drama y ocho cuentos. By L. Clark 
Keating and Joseph Flores. (New York: American Book Co., 1943. 
Pp. x, 184. Illus. $1.40). 

A Spanish reader for 2nd year college or third year high school 
students with excellent illustrations from the paintings of Cesario Ber- 
naldo Quirés. 


La Navipap En Queretaro. By José G. Montes de Oca. (Forest 
Hills, New York: Las Americas Publishing Co., 1942. Pp. 67. 
Illus. 50 cents). 

“Christmas in Querétaro,” by a Mexican writer (born 1895), is- 
sued in Spanish as a pamphlet in a series which aims to make the 
writers of Latin America better known throughout the Americas. 
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Sopre Las Ruinas. By Roberto J. Payré. Edited by C. K. Jones and 
Antonio Alonso. (Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1943. Pp. xxii, 
151. $1.00). 

A four act Argentine gaucho drama prepared as a Spanish reader 
for second year college students or third year high school classes. 


How Spanisu Grew. By Robert K. Spaulding. (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1943. Pp. xviii, 259. Map. $2.50). 
An historical treatment by periods showing how “Spanish has 
changed with time in accordance with the political and social influences 
at work upon the country”; with extensive bibliography. 


CuaDERNO Hispanico. By Rebecca S. Switzer and Maude A. Wallin. 
(Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1942. 2 Vols. Pp. viii, 103; viii, 
92. Illus. Maps). 


Revised work books to accompany El Mundo Espanol, Vols. | and II, 
for beginning Spanish in high schools; with test packets. 


Let’s Loox aT Latin America. By Zoe A. Thralls and Ralph Hancock. 
(Columbus: American Education Press, Inc., 1942. Pp. 49. Illus. 
Maps. 28 cents). 

A serviceable “self-teaching text-workbook” for use by individual 
students studying Latin American history, geography, or Spanish and 

Portuguese; well illustrated and well prepared. 





Books are the quietest and most constant of friends; they are the 
most accessible and wisest of counsellors and the most patient of 
teachers. 

Cuar.es W. E ior, 
From American Contributions to Civilization 





NOTES 
The Six Pillars of Peace 


On the basis of a report made in March by the Commission to Study 
the Basis of a Just and Durable Peace, the Federal Council of Churches 
has drafted a program, as follows: 

I. Political collaboration between the United Nations and ultimately 
all nations. 

II. Collaboration on economic and financial matters of world-wide 
import. 

III. Adaptation of the world’s treaty structure to changing condi- 
tions. 
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IV. Assurance, through international organization, of ultimate au- 
tonomy for subject peoples. 

V. Control of armaments. 

VI. Establishment of the principle of the rights of peoples every- 
where to intellectual and religious liberty. 

In regard to these statements Mr. John Foster Dulles, chairman of 
the Commission says, “The pattern of the future is already in the mak- 
ing and before long it will have been irrevocably set.” Therefore, he 
thinks it is necessary to promote public discussion and thinking now 
which will lead to action along these lines. 


Educational Reconstruction 

Educational reconstruction is receiving increasing attention in dis- 
cussions on the postwar world. No less than four agencies of the United 
States government—the OWI, the Army, the State Department and the 
Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation—are working on the prob- 
lem. Creation of an international Education Office has been proposed 
by the Committee of Educational Reconstruction. 

While most of this discussion deals with Europe, it is felt that 
Asia’s need of education for responsible world citizenship is even more 
acute. The Far Eastern Survey for April 19 voices the belief that the 
Japanese are one of the most teachable peoples on earth. The very 
thoroughness with which they have been indoctrinated with a false and 
vicious creed demonstrates, says this editor, their susceptibility to 
propaganda. 


International Education Office 

An International Educational Office, similar to the International 
Labor Office, is advocated by Mr. Julian Huxley, in The New Statesman 
and Nation for February 13, 1943. The work of such an office, he thinks, 
should be on two levels, that of regional affairs and that of world affairs. 


Christian Solidarity with Baltic States 

The Anglo-Scandinavian Religious Fellowship in Great Britain has 
just admitted to its membership representatives of the Baltic States, who 
hitherto had remained outside. A meeting of this Fellowship recently 
took place at the Latvian Legation in London. During it, the Latvian 
Minister recalled that-70% of the population of his country are 
Protestants. 


United Nations “Continuing Conference” 

Recommendations that the United Nations organize as a “continuing 
conference” to prepare a program for a better world based upon the 
principles of the Atlantic charter, with a bill of human rights, disarma- 
ment of conquered nations, substitution of the concept of “trusteeship” 
for imperialism, and joint settlement of social, economic and political 
problems without recourse to war, were made in the third report of the 
Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. This report, made in 
February, is now circulated for study. 
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Plans for Relief 

Relief and Rehabilitation plans are rapidly taking shape according 
to Herbert H. Lehman, United States Director of Relief, who recently 
returned from a London conference. Military and civilian cooperation 
in such plans is assured. Representatives of Great Britain, the United 
States, and other governments, including Greece, Russia and China, are 
working carefully together in the Inter-Allied committee on Post-War 
requirements. 


Additional Funds for Relief 

Mr. Lehman reported that the American Friends Service Committee 
has turned over twenty-five thousand dollars to the Treasury department 
for Relief and Rehabilitation in North Africa. The American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee has also turned over twenty-five thousand 
dollars for relief. 


Need at the Close of the War 

At least nine million men, women and children have been transferred 
from their homes to Axis concentration camps, says Mr. Lehman, U. S. 
Director of Relief. In Italy and the Balkans some seventy millions will 
be in dire need at the close of the war. Demobilization of twenty-five 
millions from European armies and camps and another thirty millions 
from its war industries at the close of the war will also constitute parts 
of the colossal problem. 


Help for Emigres 

“Self-Help of Emigrés from Central Europe, Inc.” had, before the 
occupation of all France, spent $137,000 for refugees. Since that occu- 
pation and the North African campaign of the Allies methods of dis- 
tribution have had to be altered but are still going on. Formed in 1936 
by Christians and Jews, the organization, in 1942, placed or found em- 
ployment for 1,275 refugees, sent children to camps and rendered many 
other services. The Central Receiving office for gifts of money or cloth- 
ing for emigrés is Room 403, 874 Broadway, New York City. 


United Nations Confer on Food 

The conference of the United Nations on food and agriculture con- 
vened at Hot Springs, Virginia, May 18, is regarded as a beginning in 
non-military, non-political cooperation. Methods of conferring and 
working together should grow out of such meetings. 


Later Conferences Planned 

Monetary stabilization, industrial protection and distribution and 
other problems are envisaged as subjects of discussion by representa- 
tives of the United Nations following the Hot Springs conference on 


Food. 
Salvaging the Art of Europe 


A group of museum people and art historians have formed a com- 
mittee under the American Council of Learned Societies to try to call 
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the attention of the United States Government to conditions which exist 
in Europe today in the art field. Many art and historical monuments 
have been destroyed already in the fighting. If the United Nations 
invade Europe great relics of the past from the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean to the coasts of the English Channel and the North Sea will be 
placed in jeopardy from military activity. 

Members of the committee are studying actual cities and areas from 
an art and historical point of view with a view to providing the govern- 
ment as full information as possible to help preserve the European cul- 
tural heritage. 


Soldiers Help War-orphans 

During the first World War, soldiers of the A.E.F. provided a fund 
to support 3,444 orphaned children for a year. Since September 26, 
1942, enlisted men and officers of the United States have already con- 
tributed enough money to care for 116 war-orphans for five years. The 
goal is 500 children to be supported for that period. 


Economists Considered for Diplomatic Posts 

The State Department is reported to be considering naming to for- 
eign posts persons with a wide knowledge of international economic 
affairs whose functions would include the duties of labor attaches. 


Racial Problems Tackled in the South 

A conference of southern white leaders has appointed a committee 
to meet with a similar committee of southern colored leaders to devise 
plans for a sound program to improve race relations. 


Anglo-American Legion 

American and British soldiers have formed an Anglo-American 
Legion in London and other chapters will be organized in Britain 
wherever Tommies and Yanks congregate. The legion’s aim is to “bring 
together enlisted men of the forces of the United States Army and Great 
Britain and so create a feeling of camaraderie that will endure through 
the present war and the peace that will follow.” 


Senate Subcommittee on Foreign Relations 

Senator Connally, chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
has appointed a subcommittee of eight members, headed by himself, to 
study all pending and impending resolutions relating to cooperation with 
the United Nations in the prosecution of the war and the establishment 
of agencies to preserve postwar peace. 


Language of Brazil Studied 


A survey prepared by the United States Office of Education for 
January 1943 reveals that courses in Portuguese are given in 57 col- 
leges and universities in the United States. 
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Visiting Latin American Scholars 


An unusual numbers of writers, educators, doctors and other scien. 
tists and professional leaders from South and Central America have 
visited the United States this spring as guests of our Department of State, 


Uruguayan Schools Modelled after Horace Mann’s Ideas 


The educational system of Uruguay, says Dr. Oscar Julio Maggiolo, 
Uruguayan Director of Primary Education, is patterned closely after 
that in the United States. José Varela, educational pioneer of Uruguay, 
was a student of Horace Mann’s principles and technique. 


Tea in Peru 


After fourteen years of cultivation Peru expects in the not distant 
future to produce all tea necessary for national consumption. 


Quinine Produced in America 


Seven of the other American countries are cooperating with the 
United States in a program to increase the hemisphere production of 
quinine for the war against malaria. 


Help to China 


American Church groups, thinks World Affairs News Letter of 
April, 1943, can help China by working for four ends. 1. They can 
support a plan for an effective Council of the United Nations which 
shall include China as an equal. 2. Work to eliminate attitudes and 
practices of western “superiority.” 3. Continue and increase support 
of relief organizations in China. 4. Work for collaboration between 
America and China in the Chinese reconstruction program. 


British Honor Mme. Chiang 


Mme. Chiang Kai-shek has become the second woman to hold the 
honorary fellowship of the Royal College of Surgeons in England. The 
award was made in recognition of her relief of the suffering and her 
advancement of medicine in China. The only other woman holding 
the fellowship, which is limited by the Royal Charter to fifty, is the 
Princess Royal. 


Arabs Planning a Federation 


An Arab federation—for which many schemes have been propounded 
—is once again the paramount subject of discussion among the intelli- 
gentsia of the Middle East. At one end the Egyptian politicians are 
seeking to gain control of this unwieldy movement. At the other Ibn 
Saud, King of Saudi Arabia, has sent agents and observers hither and 
thither in order to study the situation himself. In the middle, Britain’s 
friend, Emir Abdullah of Transjordan, has modestly offered the services 
of his family to lead any proposed great State. Behind all this com- 
plicated planning lie several knotty problems, not least of which is 
Zionism which conflicts with Arab ideas for the Levant. 
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Turkish School for Orphans 

This spring marks the 70th anniversary of a unique Turkish educa- 
tional institution, the Dariissafaka, a boarding school for orphans and 
children who have lost either father or mother. The Dariissafaka ac- 
cepts only children who show scholarly ability. Supported by the 
Turkish government and endowed by its graduates, the school has done 
a remarkable job and has graduated many leading men. It is situated 
in Istanbul and has a fine group of buildings overlooking the Golden 


Horn. 


Greek Relief 

Since August, 1942 several Swedish ships, charter-hire on which is 
principally met by the United States government, have carried monthly 
cargoes of wheat and other foods, as well as other necessities from 
Canada to Greece. The American Red Cross has engineered the ship- 
ments and many donations have been received from the Greek War 
Relief Association. These relief supplies are distributed to the Greek 
people by a Neutral Relief Commission of thirty Swedish and Swiss 
nationals under the chairmanship of the distinguished Swedish jurist, 
Emil Sandstrom. The Commission is aided in its task by some 800 
carefully selected Greek employees. 


Freedom of the Air 

“Freedom of the Air,” says the British Joint Air Transport Com- 
mittee, consists of three parts. 1. Freedom of air passage would permit 
any airworthy aircraft registered in any state to fly over any other state 
without landing. 2. Freedom of air facilities would permit the same 
type of aircraft to use airports, weather reports, radio controls and 
other auxiliary services, with some restriction as to trade. 3. Freedom 
of air trade would permit registered aircraft from any state to operate 
for hire or profit into, out of, or within any other state. 


Permanent Court of Justice 

The Permanent Court of International Justice has considered sixty 
cases since its creation in 1920, and, according to Dr. Manley O. Hud- 
son, they were all of considerable magnitude and have greatly influ- 
enced international law. Thirty-two judgments and twenty-seven ad- 
visory opinions have been handed down. 


Permanent Court of Arbitration 

The Permanent Court of Arbitration, which was established in 
1900, has a panel of competent jurists from which arbiters may be 
chosen for any dispute submitted to that court by states parties to a 
dispute. Of the four American members, Mr. Green H. Hackworth has 
lately been appointed by the President to succeed himself. Other Amer- 
icans on the panel are, Manley O. Hudson, Henry L. Stimson and 
Michael Francis Doyle. 








All force can do is to hold evil in check long enough for moral ideas 
to take root—Admiral Mahan. 












AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON POST-WAR 
RECONSTRUCTION AND ORGANIZATION 


Wor_p AFFAIRS summarizes as follows the answers to a special 
questionnaire on the subject of Post-War Reconstruction and Organiza- 
tion, submitted to members of the American Peace Society. The replies 
to this questionnaire were mostly a simple yes or no, though a number 
answered with qualifications, reservations, or alternative solutions, 
as indicated in the following summary. 


1. Do you favor an international super-state with police force to 
enforce its decisions? YES 38%; NO 62%. 

“World Commonwealth—Society of States.” “But police force must 
not wage war on member states.” “A federation with limited specific 
jurisdiction coercing individuals only.” “A United Nations police 
force with limited functions.” “Revised League of Nations.” “Delega- 
tion of certain rights to a cooperative organization of nations.” “A 
federation of nations.” “Not as a principle but may be necessary.” 
“Cooperative federation of governments.” “Regional development.” 


2. Do you favor the restoration of the League of Nations with in- 
creased powers? YES 51%; NO 49%. 

“Collateral activities should be continued.” “A new Council of 
Nations based on League.” “Regional development.” “A confed- 
eracy.” “Without provision of unanimous agreement.” “Including 
the Vatican.” “The United Nations on the same general basis.” “The 
League might call the Constitutional Convention for a Federation.” 
“Better start to eliminate prejudice attached to former League.” “Save 
the humanitarian feature, utilize some of the technical staff, simplify 
the coercive system, provide a procedure for peaceful change and adopt 
a more appropriate name and less controversial in its association.” 
“The League as it was—a body for conference only with strong aviation, 
military and naval forces.” “Revised League of Nations with work- 
able plan for collective security.” “It may well be called the United 
Nations. It should be reorganized as a clearing house for reports to 
serve the world organization.” 


3. Do you favor a federation of nations? YES 64%; NO 36%. 

“Ultimately.” “Organized collaboration.” “Perhaps regional.” 
“Something of a federal nature but with possible regional areas.” “A 
world commonwealth.” “With direct relations in delegated jurisdiction 
with individual citizens.” “If League of Nations is impractical.” “As 
ultimate outgrowth of United Nations organization.” “According to 
our American plan of national self-government—a society of free 
nations.” 
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4. Do you favor membership of the United States in a “Common- 
wealth of Nations,” including Canada, Great Britain and other Do- 
minions? YES 29%; NO 71%. 
“Ultimately.” “Other nations should be added at start.” “Only 
if 1, 2, and 3 fail.” “Not unless universal.” “Too narrow in scope.” 
“Sounds exclusive.” 


5. Do you favor the organization of regional groups within a 
world organization to deal with problems of an immediate regional char- 
acter? YES 83%; NO 17%. 

“Ultimate objective.” “Yes, but not a substitute for world organiza- 
tion.” “Fear complication of machinery.” “Only if matters are sub- 
ject to approval by the Federation either in advance or afterwards.” 
“Impractical and unrealistic.” “These groups should have no political 
form and no function other than conference and regional business.” 
“Subsidiary to Federation.” “Involving some danger.” “If properly 
correlated and subordinated to the world society and League.” “Only 
after world organization.” 


6. Do you favor general disarmament for all nations, victors as 
well as vanquished? YES 29%; NO 71%. 

“Pooling of air forces for common problems of world law and or- 
der.” “Of vanquished until satisfied in regard to their future be- 
havior.” “I favor a reduction of armaments but with immediate 
control of the situation by the leading nations that are supporting the 
democratic way.” “Progressive organic disarmament coupled with 
the development of an adequate world police force.” “No, national 
armies should be limited to national policy. Each according to its 
needs and with the full knowledge and consent of the inter-national 
authority.” “Not for 50 years.” “Provided there is a United Nations 
police force.” “Heavy arms controlled by Federation.” “Aggressor 
nations to begin with.” “Complete disarmament of Germany should 
be sufficient.” “Yes, if a League of Nations with police force.” 


7. Do you favor the maintenance of international security by the 
military forces of the United Nations in the post-war period? YES 
88%; NO 12%. 

“Pending long range world organization.” “With as large a measure 
of local cooperation as feasible.” “As brief a period as possible.” 
“Should be in the name and in behalf of the United Nations as a unit.” 
“Should be left to super-state.” “Only in certain places for a period 
which conditions might demand.” “With participation of forces of 
other victor nations.” “Not police force.” “Yes, unless the League 
takes over.” “Yes, if military forces are subject to civil direction aim- 
ing at economic and political rehabilitation of Europe and other ravaged 
areas.” 
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8. Do you favor the punishment of all Axis officials guilty of ex. 
traordinary offences against the laws of military occupations and 
against the laws of humanity? YES 90%; NO 10%. 

“I would not go beyond subjecting individuals to imprisonment.” 
“After trial by international court.” “Eliminate word ‘Axis’.” “By 
military tribunal.” ‘Offences against the laws of humanity.” “Only 
by their own courts.” “By ostracism.” “Yes, if carried out with 
justice, and if the same treatment would be applied to officials of any 
nation guilty of same offence.” “No, as this will largely be interpreted 
as revenge and make martyrs of the persons punished, besides may be 
regarded as unilateral in application.” 


9. Do you favor the prolonged military occupation of Germany 
by the United Nations after the war? YES 57%; NO 43%. 

“No, organization of Germany as a member state of super-state.” 
“During transitional period.” “As long as is necessary for the safety 
of nations.” “Probably forever—why not?” “Complete disarmament 
should be sufficient.” “Only until law and order is guaranteed.” “Bet- 
ter a voluntary, popular, local control under some federal sovereignty.” 
“Do not believe army of occupation would aid good relations.” “Break 
up the German Empire.” “No, temporary, effective aid to the people 
of Germany to reorganize themselves economically and _ politically.” 
“Yes, but so far as the United States is concerned I doubt if Congress 
will withstand the pressure to bring our troops home.” 


10. Do you favor the supervision by the United Nations of the 
educational program of Germany after the war? YES 39%; NO 61%. 

“No, restoration of freedom of speech and press.” “No, persuasion 
of the Germans in educational authority.” “No, cooperation with liberal 
German educational authority.” “No, cooperation with liberal German 
educators.” “No, education is a matter to be decided by the mothers 
and fathers of the children involved.” “No, bring their students over 
here.” “No, aid to help Germany to restore a sound and sane system 
of education.” “Yes, during the life of present generation.” “No, 
rather by a federal commission fairly representative.” “Yes, but not 
to the extent of dictatorship.” “No, we do not supervise the education 
of savages.” “Yes, if that is included in the four freedoms.” “Not 
alone Germany but all nations should be instructed in the international 
standards of this new age.” “Only insistence on a few matters such as 
giving up of absurd anti-Jewish and master-race ideas.” “Depends on 
conditions in Germany. If supervision is required, other countries 
may need it also.” 


11. Do you favor the restoration of the pre-war status quo in 
European nations freed from the control of the Axis powers? YES 
38%; NO 62%. 

“No, federation.” “No, political unification within Europe.” “No, 
some adjustments may be necessary.” “No, regional federation.” 
“Some changes may be necessary for economic and other reasons.” 
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“No, let the groups work out their own solutions.” “Yes, with some 
variations in boundary lines.” “Yes, somewhat modified by regional 
agreements.” “No, stronger combinations must be formed.” “Yes, 
except in the case of Germany which should be divided up.” “No, 
because the Versailles Treaty did not settle the division of Europe prop- 
erly.” “The regional economic federations will require new boundaries 
in some cases. So-called buffer states will have to go with the system 
of balance of power.” “No, Russia has proven to be a first class power. 
Her size entitles her to the boundaries of the Curzon line and free access 
to the Mediterranean.” “Literal restoration of pre-war status not pos- 
sible or desirable in many cases.” 


12. Do you favor the granting of independence to all colonial 
dependencies? YES 69%; NO 31%. 

“Ultimately, gradually as in the Philippines.” “No, international 
supervision.” “United Nations should administer a good many.” “No, 
many unfit for self-government; would mean world crisis and anarchy. 
India should accept membership in the British Commonwealth offered 
her by Cripps—need not demand independence.” “Some standard of 
fitness should be determined.” “Yes, unless in certain cases an improved 
mandate system may be preferable; no exclusive control by a single 
European power.” “For India, yes. For more backward areas, inter- 
national administration, especially by citizens of Power which have 
no colonial ambitions.” “Mandates; supervision by federation.” “This 
should be by agreement of colonial dependencies and victors.” “None 
of our business what England does.” “As soon as ready. Some at 
once.” “After assurance of cooperation and mutual adjustments.” 


13. Do you favor an American protectorate for the Philippines 
when freed from Japanese control? YES 52%; NO 48%. 

“If they should ask for it.” “Not necessary with an international 
super-state.” “No, a republic.” “United Nations might be better.” 
“An international mandate.” “Under League of Nations.” ‘No, equal 
membership in the world federation.” “We will have it in fact if not 
in name.” “No, protect by federation.” “No, an international pro- 
tectorate.” 


14. Do you favor the removal of tariff barriers between nations? 
YES 60%; NO 40%. 

“Yes, with an exchange of required goods and services with stabil- 
ized currencies, adjustment of wage scales and living conditions.” 
“Ultimately—perhaps by degrees under a 25-50 year program. No 
discrimination.” ‘No, for the U. S. and the British Commonwealth 
also for members of League of Nations a differential such as the Br. 
Commonwealth now has.” “Except for a flat uniform and universal 
tariff for revenue of say 5-10%.” “Yes, according to the Hull plan.” 
“No, rational international world organization.” “Yes, by reciprocal 
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treaties.” “Not entirely, depends on the goods and the country.” 
“Through multilateral reciprocity treaties.” “Only so far as our stand- 
ards of living permit.” “Yes, all tariffs that are barriers.” “Should 
be determined by experts.” “We could not compete with cheap labor.” 
“Only greatly reduced by regional or federal compromise.” “A sudden 
removal might wreck some industries.” 


15. Do you favor the free access of all nations to the natural re- 
sources of the earth? YES 71%; NO 29%. 

“This was in effect before September 1939. Can think at the moment 
of no exception but helium when wanted by Germany for war purposes.” 
“Yes, depending upon equality of all nations for opportunity, but not 
any pretended right of one nation to invade another.” “Free access is 
impossible as long as private ownership of natural resources prevails, 
but as free as possible should be sought.” “I do not think that there 
was much lack of free access before the war; the trouble was lack of 
money and goods by some nations to enable them to get the raw mate- 
rial.” “They have it now in time of peace. Any man who has the 
money therefore can buy in time of peace raw materials anywhere; 
and, in time of war, a superior navy would be necessary to bring raw 
materials even from a country’s own colonies.” “Subject to reasonable 
reciprocal arrangements.” “Not free but within agreed limits, possibly 
on a royalty basis that is not prohibitive.” ‘“Unrealizable.” “Take out 
the word ‘free’—then by treaty.” “Under the control or supervision of 
joint international authority.” “If you mean free by purchases at 
prices in an open market.” “Regard must be had for effects of sud- 
den change.” 


16. Do you favor the continuance of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice as now constituted? YES 90%; NO 10%. 

“Yes, but subject to consideration of improvements. Depends upon 
the kind of association of nations. Changes may be necessary.” “Yes, 
with increased jurisdiction and a developed code of international law 
with wider application of ‘aequo et bono’ principle.” “A world federal 
court system must be established with jurisdiction over cases brought 
by individual citizens.” “With some improvement—compulsory juris- 
diction for example.” “Yes, even stronger.” “Definite judicial kind 
of super-state.” “Until something better is set-up.” “No, new court 
with regional members.” “Perhaps until constitutional courts can be 
provided.” “Yes, but backed up with some sort of power to back its 
decisions.” 


17. Do you favor the active membership of the United States in 
this court? YES 100%; NO 0%. 

“Yes, as improved.” “With perhaps some changes to meet new 
situations.” “Yes, in new court.” “Together with all cooperating 
nations,” 
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18. Do you favor the international control of aviation and radio? 
YES 75%; NO 25%. 

“No, treat as free speech and religion with international planning.” 
“Doubtful at present; the future reorganization of the Nations with a 
centralized power, under legal limitations, might include it, but there 
might be adopted by conventions, certain rules in the common interest 
meantime.” “I favor international monopoly of major air, land, and 
sea implements of war a la Ely Culbertson plan. Radio doubtful.” 
“If light and air and movement therein are to be free, why not?” “Yes, 
this leads to the question of an international and universal bill or rights. 
It must be established in principle. It will be hard to enforce. But it 
cannot be evaded. There must be freedom of thought for the citizens 
of the United Nations.” “Yes, aviation. No, radio.” “Control only 
in the sense of reciprocal agreements.” “Internal regulations, if not 
control within certain limits. Control standards that would be based 
on democratic idealism and world safety.” “No, we are fighting for 
freedom.” “If international control is representative of all the nations.” 
“Yes, or better a United Nations control.” “No, except as necessitated 
by the police force.” “Under a commission of the world federation.” 
“Some cooperation for ocean navigation or postal service.” 





AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
ANNUAL MEETING 


From the Minutes 


le 115th annual meeting of the Officers and Directors of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society was held in the conference room of the Society 
May 20, 1943, with President Philip Marshall Brown in the chair. 

Minutes of the previous meeting of the Directors were read and ap- 
proved and reports received from the President, Treasurer, Editor-in- 
Chief and Librarian. 

The following names were approved for appointment to the Editorial 
Board: A. Curtis Wilgus, Editor-in-Chief; Mabel W. S. Call, Assistant 
Editor; Philip Marshall Brown, Norman Gerstenfeld, Hugh Gibson, 
— Moore, Felix Morley and William Franklin Sands, Associate 

Itors. 

A committee, to be appointed by the President, for considering the 
program and policy of the Society was unanimously approved. 

Officers and Directors for the ensuing year were unanimously 


elected.* 
A. Curtis WiLcus, 


Acting Secretary 


*The list of Officers and Directors will be found on t@fottowing page. © 2 le 
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